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IN OUR MINDS, THERE’S NO 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 


holding a guitar and hugging a tree. 


THE WORLD’S FIRST GUITAR WAS MADE WITH WOOD. AND WE THINK WHOEVER BUILT IT WAS 
ONTO SOMETHING. THAT’S WHY WE’VE MADE GUITARS FROM REAL WOOD FOR OVER 
40 YEARS. THE ONE PROBLEM: REAL WOOD COMES FROM REAL TREES— MANY OF 
WHICH ARE UNDER THREAT AROUND THE GLOBE. CONSIDER EBONY, PERFECTLY 
D SUITED FOR FRETBOARDS BUT ROUTINELY CUT DOWN AND LEFT BEHIND 
} ON FOREST FLOORS ONLY BECAUSE THE WOOD ISN’T PERFECTLY BLACK. 
x 
IT STRIKES US AS NOT ONLY UNSUSTAINABLE BUT DISRESPECTFUL. 
SO WE ASKED OURSELVES: WHAT WOULD HAPPEN IF WE DIDN’T 
LEAVE “IMPERFECT” EBONY BEHIND? TURNS OUT THE ANSWER 
TO THAT QUESTION IS NOT ONLY A THING OF BEAUTY, 
BUT LASTING BEAUTY. OUR GOAL? TO MAKE SURE OUR 
GRANDKIDS’ GRANDKIDS WILL PLAY GUITARS MADE WITH 


REAL WOOD. FROM REAL TREES. WATCH THE STORY 


OF EBONY at taylorguitars.com/ebonyproject. 
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Designed to be the ideal performance YAM AH A 
acoustic-electric guitar, the A Series is crafted 
from the ground up and perfectly suited for the stage. 7 . 
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We have taken great care in these designs to ensure you are getting high quality products with 
uniquely voiced tones and PRS benchmark playability. 


Solid Sitka Spruce Tops * Mahogany, Ovangkol, and Figured Maple Back & Side Options * Bone Nuts 
& Saddles *Onboard Electronics * PRS Trademark Bird In lays * Hardshell Case Included 


Learn more at prsguitars.com 


‘Regardless of how 
long you have 
played, lessons 

can ignite a new 
passion for the 
instrument, reaffirm 
what you already 
know, and, in many 
cases, reveal how 
much more there 
is to learn? 

JEFF GUNN 
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THE FRONT PORCH 


Guitar Mash 
Nashville 


’m very excited about this new August issue 

and especially Adam Perlmutter’s “Seeing 
the Big Picture” feature, which looks at the 
practice of music in very broad terms and gives 
you many, many things to consider about your- 
self as both a guitarist and a musician. 

The word “practice” comes from the Greek 
praxis, defined as “doing,” one of just three 
words—along with theoria (thinking) and 
poesis (making)—with which Aristotle 
believed you could characterize all areas of 
human activity. Many people define musical 
practice as the solitary activity of improving 
your technical skills through frequent repeti- 
tion. And many feel this kind of practice is a bit 
like oatmeal—good for you, but not what you 
want to be swallowing every day. I think that’s 
doubly unfortunate, not only because practic- 
ing can be incredibly exciting and rewarding 
but also because the practice of music, like 
the practice of medicine or law or teaching, 
covers a broad range of understandings, 
skills, and actions that go deeper than hands- 
on playing. 

In fact, you sometimes learn more by putting 
down the guitar and spending time focusing 
your ears on pitches and harmonies—check out 
Adam’s advice in his companion article on ear 
training—or clapping rhythms on your knees, as 
Gretchen Menn suggests in her take on rhythmic 
training. And what about pure, intense, concen- 
trated listening to a performance, without 


distractions or interruptions, as a way of learn- 
ing and growing musically? 

Making music is a process of internalizing 
information (sounds, rhythms, phrases) so com- 
pletely that you can then externalize it all with 
confidence, accuracy, and emotion. It’s hard to 
overstate the role of memory in the process— 
muscular and emotional memory, as well as the 
cognitive kind. Here’s an experiment: If you are 
a music reader, try notating your favorite song or 
composition from memory and see how far you 
get. If you play by ear, listen to an unfamiliar 
recording, as many times as you like, and see 
how much of it you can play back on your guitar 
without looking at tab or video. In either case, 
the chances are excellent that you'll improve 
your musicianship by improving your recall. 

In fact, you might try the experiment with one 
of the pieces in this issue by Muriel Anderson, Leo 
Kottke, Johann Pachelbel, or that old favorite, 
Traditional. You’ll also find new gear to con- 
sider, including products from Guild, Fender, 
and Audio Sprockets, plus stories of performers, 
events, and instruments, among them a stirring 
report by James Rotondi on Guitar Mash Nash- 
ville, where the very definition of performance 
is being reconsidered. 

Let me know what you think and how you 
like it all. 


David A. Lusterman, Editor 
David.Lusterman@Stringletter.com 
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MATCH GAME 

In “The Care and Feeding of the Picking Hand,” Mac 
Randall’s article on page 26 of our June 2018 issue, 
we invited readers to look at eight close-up photos of 
picking hands and match them with the names of 
eight highly regarded fingerstyle guitarists, past and 
present. As of this writing, 159 of you had taken the 
online quiz and scored an average of five out of eight 
correct answers. There are 40 eagle-eyed readers who 
spotted all eight (and got a gift for doing so). Eliza- 
beth Cotten was most readily identified, likely because 
of her unique “upside-down” picking technique. Chet 
Atkins, Tommy Emmanuel, and Bert Jansch were 
toughest to distinguish. 

Didn’t go online? Check your picks against the 
answers below, which also show the percentage of 
readers who correctly identified each player in our 
online quiz. 


GASLIGHT MEMORIES 

One small correction to your (July 2018) article on 
Mississippi John Hurt: The mandolin your interviewer 
saw was not Yank Rachell’s Harmony. It was Jimmy Vivi- 
no’s modern Epiphone mandolin with an ancient DeAr- 
mond mandolin pickup custom installed by Eddie Diehl 
(maybe his last work). I believe Yank’s Harmony is back 
with the family. —John Sebastian, via email 
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Dream Weaver 


BY PAT MORAN 


eter Ciluzzi plays music in his dreams. He 
Pp tells me this as we’re standing outside The 
Evening Muse in Charlotte, North Carolina, 
where he has just played a transcendent set. As 
an unseasonably chilly wind rushes down the 
street, the guitarist and luthier, who built 
guitars out of his Provincetown, Massachusetts, 
workshop from 2006 to 2013, describes his 
latest dream. It’s an extraordinary one. 

“I was on a wooden trolley car and there 
were steel cables going from the center of the 
ceiling to the edges of the floor, like a harp,” 
Ciluzzi says. “When I hit the strings, they played 
a pentatonic melody with the sound of an Asian 
stringed instrument—something like an erhu.” 
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He adds that when he hears music in 
dreams, the sounds are also visual and tactile. 
He can feel the music that he’s writing. These 
dream compositions don’t come often, but 
when they do, the 43-year-old player embraces 
them and incorporates them into new songs. 
He’s released two albums of original solo 
guitar tunes, Music Without Words in 2008, 
and Still Without Words in 2016. He plans to 
release a new collection early next winter. 

Earlier in the evening, sitting onstage at the 
intimate club, Ciluzzi tells the audience, “I like 
music that falls between the lines.” He’s just 
finished playing “Soliloquy,” a viral sensation 
that has garnered nearly 7.5 million streams 
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and downloads on Spotify. Ciluzzi hunches over 
a guitar he built in Provincetown, and launches 
into his next number. It’s one of his rare covers 
of the evening—an improvisation based on Bra- 
zilian composer Heitor Villa-Lobos’ “Trenzinho 
do Caipira” (“The Little Train of Caipira”). 
When Ciluzzi finishes the whirlpooling, side- 
winding bossa nova, the audience remains 
hushed for several seconds, as if they’re spell- 
bound, before launching into applause. “In case 
you're wondering,” Ciluzzi says smiling, “this is 
as much fun as it looks.” 


How did you develop your playing style? 
There were always lots of street musicians in 


Provincetown, where I grew up. When I was a 
kid I thought they were cool. Hearing them 
made me want to learn to play. I started with 
the classic rock canon. I was drawn immedi- 
ately to the instrumental acoustic stuff— 
Jimmy Page and some Pink Floyd. Around the 
same age I had a summer job in a restaurant, 
and one of the managers had a lot of music by 
Michael Hedges. Once I found Hedges, I was 
catapulted into a whole new realm. I jumped 
immediately into much more complex compo- 
sitions and technique. 


Why did you start repairing and building guitars? 
I’ve always been a tinkerer, interested in fixing 
things and taking things apart. When I was 15 
or 16, I realized that if I 


Touring, recording, and promotion take time 
and money, and after several years I had to 
decide where I wanted to focus my energy 
and finances. I closed my workshop in mid- 
2013, but I continue to work on instruments 
when I can at home. 


What elements make a guitar good? 

With regard to woods, I use maple, 
mahogany, and rosewood for the back and 
sides. For the top woods, I use spruce and 
cedar—woods with a nice, tight, straight 
grain, and nice tap tone. It’s possible to build 
a superior-sounding instrument from average 
wood. It’s also possible to build a not-so- 
great sounding instrument out of really 


guitar in a different family of tunings. The 
second guitar is a Breedlove. It was built in 
1996, when Breedlove was a much smaller 
company. I’ve done a lot of writing on it over 
the years. The third guitar is a Loar that I keep 
in standard tuning, and use for the jazz tunes 
and improvisations that I throw into my set. 


What is your default tuning for your guitar 
and the Breedlove? 
For the main tuning on my guitar the notes are 
C# G# E F# B E, which open is a C# minor 7th 
suspended chord. It’s just a tuning that I found. 
The Breedlove tunes lower overall. That one’s 
in CGD GAC, which would be the same 
tuning as the Michael Hedges song “Bensusan.” 
One other tuning I use on the 


adjusted the guitar, it would be 
easier to play. When you're not 
putting as much effort into the 
mechanical function of the 
instrument, it frees up every- 
thing. The hands get more 
relaxed; you can play soft and 
subtle, which encourages a 
wider range of dynamics. 

I approached building 
guitars the way I learned how 
to write music. I slowly took 
them both apart and explored 
how things were put together. 
I learned most of what I know 
about music from listening, 
and I learned about guitars by 
playing and fixing lots of dif- 
ferent kinds of instruments. 


a 


Then I spent close to a month 
at Charles Fox’s American 
School of Lutherie. I built a 
guitar with him. I think there 
are as many ways to build a 
guitar as there are guitar 
builders. Since studying with 
Charles, I build in his manner. He uses a lot of 
jigs and a lot of stuff that he invented, which 
is in guitar shops all over the world—like the 
side-bending machine, and different jigs for 
putting a radius on a fingerboard. Fox incor- 
porates what he calls a super-rigid rim, in 
which the sides have extra-thick curved 
linings and extra-large neck and tail blocks. 
That creates a structure that makes it possible 
for the back and the top to be braced much 
looser, without compromising the structural 
integrity of the guitar. 

I opened my shop in Provincetown in 
2006. What I learned after attempting to 
build professionally for several years is that 
building guitars and selling them are two 
completely different careers and skill sets. 
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expensive wood. The way the thing is built is 
really important. How you do the bracing 
really affects the sound. 

I lean toward bracing lightly because I like 
a much more responsive sound. I like a hot 
response that has a lot of bass, a lot of treble, 
and good sustain. I love the sound of a smaller 
body. I think it has a beautiful balance, espe- 
cially when recorded or amplified. You can 
turn the volume up a little bit and really hear 
the complexity of the tone. 


What guitars are you touring with? 

Right now I have one of mine, which is spruce 
and rosewood. I’m touring with two other 
guitars, too, so I don’t have to spend a lot of 
time changing tunings, onstage. I keep each 
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Breedlove is DADFCE. 


You’re mostly known for your 
own compositions, but you’re 
also recording arrangements 
and improvisations of 
existing jazz and classical 
tunes. What drew you in 

that direction? 

I feel like I have a number of 
distinct musical personalities. 
Im also a huge fan of the kind of 
music that is in between genres: 
all of David Grisman, Bela Fleck, 
and Mike Marshall—the world 
of plucked-string improvisa- 
tion. I’ve also been a student of 
improvisation and jazz guitar. I 
love playing all kinds of mate- 
rial. Some of the fingerstyle 
stuff began to get attention 
about ten years ago. I decided 
to focus on that, because that’s 
where I was getting the best 
response. What I love more 
about performing now is that I 
can throw some of these improvisations in with 
my fingerstyle pieces. I think it works well in a 
live format. 


Regarding composition, you’ve said that 
one of your goals is to tell a story without 
using words. 

Yes, to me the story element is very important. 
In the world of instrumental guitar, there are 
so many different approaches. To me the 
compositional substance is important, but 
technique and execution are equally impor- 
tant. There are all these different facets of a 
piece of music that make up the whole. I try to 
start with something interesting enough to 
develop into a piece that tells a story and 
takes you somewhere. AG 
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2b’ Mo’, John Oates, bassist Viktor Krauss, and Jerry Douglas. 


Guitar Mash Nashville 


BY JAMES ROTONDI 


t goes without saying that bluegrass dobro 
Li Jerry Douglas is no stranger to the 
bandstand. Still, even Douglas had to admit 
that co-hosting a “Guitar Mash” at Nashville’s 
City Winery on April 7, 2018, alongside long- 
time Paul Simon musical director Mark 
Stewart, was a whole new way to approach the 
idea of an in-concert performance. 

“This truly gets you beyond the usual dynamic 
of ‘us and them,” says Douglas of the Guitar Mash 
format, in which the vast majority of audience 
members show up with their own acoustic guitars 
and are led through renditions of classic tunes by 
renowned songwriters and musicians, with an 
accent on what makes each song especially mean- 
ingful to the artists. “When I first saw Guitar Mash 
in New York,” says Douglas, “I came back 
inspired. I figured if we can bring that energy 
back to Nashville—where everyone owns a 
guitar!—and inspire people here, we can really 
grow this thing. It’s a great idea, and I’m grateful 
they asked me to co-host it.” 
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The idea for Guitar Mash was conceived by 
musician/producer Rebecca Weller in 2012, 
partly inspired by watching her teenage son 
begin to lose interest in the guitar after his 
fledgling band broke up. Without the social 
component, Weller observed, passion for 
music can quickly dissipate. She thus inaugu- 
rated what she called “urban campfires” as a 
vehicle for a more communal approach to live 
performances. And to “cultivate audience 
members as collaborators,” she brought 
Stewart into the fold to lead the events. What’s 
more, funds raised above the costs of putting 
on Guitar Mash events are put toward the 
group’s monthly Teen Songwriter Circles, held 
at NYU’s Music Experience Design Lab, largely 
benefiting under-served teens in the New York 
area and helping them tell their stories 
through creative songwriting workshops. 

At the full-scale events in New York and at 
Nashville’s City Winery, the audience leaves 
not only having seen many of their favorite 


artists, but, in a sense, actually having played 
with them. Past guest stars at Guitar Mash 
events have included Joan Osborne, Joseph 
Arthur, David Broza, David Bromberg, and 
Kaki King, among others. 

“Guitar Mash is really done perfectly,” says 
singer-songwriter Dar Williams. “Music for 
music’s sake and participation for participa- 
tion’s sake are very valuable to the world.” In 
Nashville, the audience’s musical shamans 
included Keb’ Mo’, Mary Gauthier, John Oates, 
and session guitar great Brent Mason, with a 
crack live band featuring several of Music 
City’s top session cats—including bassist 
Viktor Krauss, drummer Larry Atamanuik, and 
pianist John Deaderick. 


“Y’know, I like to call the audience the ‘Big 
Band,” says the animated Stewart, who func- 
tions as the audience’s de facto musical director 
and conductor during the performance. 
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“Normally, an audience simply watches the 
band play, but in Guitar Mash, we’re all part 
of the band, and just like when I’m leading a 
band on tour, my job is to give all the musi- 
cians the information they need to be who 
they really are. That’s what a bandleader 
does; he gives permission to the people in the 
band to be themselves.” 

During the event, a clutch of “Chord 
Coaches” from the nearby W.O. Smith Music 
School—among them Joe Andrews, touring 
guitarist with Old Crow Medicine Show; 
Nashville songwriter Mark Caviness; classical 
guitar player Katie Parcelli, a graduate of 
Blair School of Music; and respected pro- 
ducer/manager Tim McFadden—roams the 
hall offering tuning, picking, and voicing tips. 
To keep everyone on point, large-screen “con- 
fidence monitors” with chord charts are 
placed on either side of the stage, allowing 
participants to follow along with Mason on 
the chords to Merle Travis’ “Nine Pound 
Hammer,” a tune first taught to Mason by his 
father; with Gauthier on a memorable and 
politically pointed rendition of Woody Guthrie’s 
“This Land Is Your Land”; with Keb’ Mo’ on a 
barrelhouse reading of Jimmie Rodgers’ 
“That’s All Right”; and with John Oates on 
Mississippi John Hurt’s “My Creole Belle” and 
the Mann/Weill classic “You’ve Lost That 
Loving Feeling.” 

Stewart began the afternoon by inviting 
everyone to join him in strumming the one- 
chord glory of “Proud Mary,” but there were 
plenty of teaching moments as well: Douglas 
explaining the chromatic walk-up sections of 
“Hey Joe”; John Oates pointing out the airy 
slash chords in “You’ve Lost That Loving 
Feeling”; Mason detailing how to position your 
fingers for a proper F#m/A chord; and Stewart 
introducing the partial high-E and B-string 
barre that forms the basis of the classic Chuck 


Berry lick on “Johnny B. Goode.” At one point, 
Douglas introduced the crowd to two young 


Nashville players, 10- and 13-year-old Uma and 
Giri Peters, who turned in a period-perfect ren- 
dition of the Mississippi Shieks’ “Sittin’ On Top 
of the World” and then “Lean On Me,” bran- 
dishing fiddles and mandolins with finesse and 
authenticity that belied their years. 


Closing the afternoon, Stewart and Douglas, 
side-by-side with all the guest artists, guided 
the assembly through a poignant take on the 
Simon & Garfunkel hit “The Boxer.” (Evi- 
dently, Stewart explained, Douglas had 
helped reshape the live version of the song 
some years ago when Simon invited him to 
join Stewart and the rest of the band in 
playing it on stage.) Buoyed by the sound of 
well over a hundred well-loved Taylors, 
Martins, Gibsons, Breedloves, Yamahas, and 
more, strumming in almost symphonic sync, 
the effect was to magnify the song’s lonely 
but redemptive core, and remind us of why it 
continues to have a place in the repertoires of 
so many developing players. 

That said, some of the crowd at City 
Winery were able pickers and longtime players 
for whom Guitar Mash was a natural extension 


of the kind of regular campfire jams and living 
room hootenannies that tend to be overshad- 
owed by the role of mass-market music, 
concert spectacle, and celebrity culture that 
often pervades our thinking about how music 
functions in our lives. Part of Guitar Mash’s 
vision and mission is clearly to restore the 
communal element that folk songs are such 
perfect vehicles for, and to offer an inclusive 
experience that breaks down the “fourth wall” 
in favor of an approach that tips its hat to one 
of folk music’s founding principles: As Mary 
Gauthier reminded us, “This land is your land, 
this land is my land.” 

“Everyone is playing, and everyone is con- 
centrating, just like we are onstage,” says 
Douglas. “And while there are a lot of people on 
a high level musically, there are a lot of people 
who are just learning to play, and that’s really 
who I’m after,” says Douglas. “I'd like someone 
who comes to Guitar Mash to walk away think- 
ing, ‘Wow, I just played with Keb’ Mo’ and John 
Oates’ Because that’s inspiring. Guitar Mash 
allows everyone in the audience to have this 
connection with the music and the band onstage. 
Like Mark says, it’s truly a bridge; just one solid 
piece from the stage to the audience.” AG 
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BY JEFFREY 
PEPPER RODGERS 


na Monday night in Syracuse, New 
0] York, guitar cases line the walls of a 

hotel meeting room. Around 70 
players, many cradling their instruments, are 
listening to a presentation by singer-song- 
writer Tim Burns, leader of the local Ameri- 
cana band Two Hour Delay. Burns is sharing 
ideas on how to back up another guitarist, and 
to demonstrate, he’s invited to the stage John 
Cadley, a veteran of the bluegrass/country 
scene in upstate New York and beyond (Lou 
Reid & Carolina once topped the bluegrass 
charts with Cadley’s song “Time”). 

Setting up to play his song “Evening,” Cadley 
capos his Martin at the fourth fret, where he 
uses C shapes to play in the key of E. Noting 
Cadley’s position on the neck, Burns explains, “I 
want to get a little more separation between our 
guitars, maybe make my guitar sound like a 
mandolin—a fake mandolin—so I’m going to 
find something further up the fretboard.” Burns 
capos his Alvarez all the way up at the ninth fret, 
where he uses G shapes to sound in E, and adds 
little embellishments over Cadley’s rhythm. 


Loren Barrigar (left) 
& Frank Vignola 


“So I heard John’s melody that he’s 
singing,” Burns tells the audience after the 
close of the song. “It’s real easy to find that 
melody and then just embellish it a little with 
hammer-ons, or find some other things to 
make you look like a lead guitar player.” 

Welcome to a meeting of the Guitar League, 
a long-running group that brings together 
pickers from all around Central New York. On 
the first Monday of each month, Guitar League 
brings in a seasoned player to give a workshop/ 
performance—a local musician like Burns or, on 
occasion, a visiting guitar star like Tommy 
Emmanuel, Laurence Juber, Stephen Bennett, 
John Knowles, or Frank Vignola. (Full disclo- 
sure: As a resident of the Syracuse area these 
days, I’ve been a presenter at Guitar League.) 
The main presentation is just one part of each 
meeting; beforehand a member gives a pre- 
concert demonstration, and afterward come 
breakout instructional sessions—organized, in 
keeping with the Guitar League name, by the 
designations “Rookies,” “Minors,” and “Majors.” 
Tonight’s offerings include a Rookies lesson on 
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transposing chords, and a Dylan song circle—the 
sound of “You Ain’t Goin’ Nowhere,” played on 
an armada of guitars, fills the air. 

In Syracuse, as in other places, community 
music events and groups tend to grow and 
then fade as their leaders and participants 
move on to other things. But with a steady 
membership of 120 and attendance of 60 to 80 
players at every meeting, Guitar League is 
going strong after 13 years, and in fact has 
begun to expand to other cities. Clearly the 
group has found an approach and format that 
clicks with a wide spectrum of players. 

“Tt doesn’t matter how good you are or how 
bad you are—it’s an opportunity to learn 
something and hang out with like-minded 
people,” Burns says. “It’s like a fraternal orga- 
nization around music.” 


UP FROM THE COUCH 

The inspiration behind Guitar League came 
from Jim Horsman, a self-described “recovering 
drummer” who, in his 50s, had grown tired of 
the bar-band grind and resolved to learn 
guitar—as fast as he could. “YouTube and the 
internet wasn’t really doing it,” he recalls. 
“Trying to learn off of books, etc., wasn’t really 
doing it, and I felt kind of too old to take guitar 
lessons from a 25-year-old. My quickest way is 
if you can show me some things.” 

Horsman conceived the Guitar League as a 
place where guitarists of any level or style could 
congregate and learn. For help in making it 
happen, he reached out to guitar teacher/ 
performer Dick Ward and to Loren Barrigar, a 
homegrown guitar hero who performed at age 
six at the Grand Ole Opry and nowadays tours 
internationally in a duo with New Zealand fin- 
gerpicker Mark Mazengarb. Horsman, Ward, 
and Barrigar brainstormed a format and held 
the first Guitar League meeting in 2005. 

At first, they figured their members would be 
primarily gigging musicians—that’s why they 
scheduled meetings on Monday nights. “What we 
didn’t realize,” Horsman says, “is how many very 
good and passionate players there are who never 
play out and never intend to, necessarily. These 
couch players are the lifeblood of Guitar League.” 

One such player is Mark Sukoenig, who is 
deeply connected to the acoustic music world— 
he’s an old friend of banjo master Tony Trischka 
and plays a prized 1941 Martin D-28. Sukoenig’s 
job as an optometrist limits his time for playing, 
but he attends Guitar League nearly every month 
to stay in touch with the instrument. “I come to 
listen and learn,” he says, “and be around people 
with common interests other than optometry, 
which is what I’m doing every day.” 


Patty Van Houten, who runs a small auto 
repair shop with her husband out in a rural town, 
also highlights the social benefits of the group. “I 
live in a kind of isolated area, and I very much 
miss playing with people,” she says. “So I like the 
camaraderie and the sharing and jamming.” 

At Guitar League meetings, the sharing goes 
both ways. Members not only pick up tips but 
pass along their own knowledge—either infor- 
mally, one on one, or sometimes by leading 
instructional sessions themselves. Guitar League 
member Rick Read, for example, doesn’t play 
out, but he’s got plenty of experience on the 
instrument—he’s been playing since 1964 and 
took years of jazz lessons. “I’ve done a couple of 
breakout sessions myself,” he says. “I did one 
last month, teaching how to improvise. I taught 
the key-of-C scale, first position, and I showed 
them that you can basically play any note in 
that scale. I just got everybody confident to let 
it rip over the C scale.” 

Over the years, Guitar League has brought 
quite a few players out of their shells. Ward, 
who runs the monthly meetings and tracks 
the membership, sees a clear trend among the 
guitarists who join the group. “In my experi- 
ence, many people, when they come to their 
first meeting, do not bring their guitar with 
them, because they’re afraid someone is going 
to try to make them play it,” he says. “Then 
they find out how welcoming it is, and it’s a 
whole different story.” 

The atmosphere of a Guitar League meeting 
is decidedly low key—much less intimidating to 
newcomers than a typical jam or song circle or 
even guitar-shop floor. In fact, says Barrigar, 
“There’s a decent percentage of people that 
we've lifted out of the fear of even touching the 
guitar in front of people to getting out there and 
performing. We’ve taken them to where they’ve 
built their confidence.” 

Along with the social and educational 
aspects, the participation of Barrigar—when he’s 
not on tour—is an additional draw at Guitar 
League meetings. Barrigar is an all-around 
master of the instrument, from Chet Atkins-style 
fingerpicking to lead to chord-melody jazz; he 
and Mazengarb (as the duo Loren and Mark) 
have toured with Tommy Emmanuel. So Barrigar 
has serious chops and credentials, but is also 
genuinely modest and approachable. 

“He loves to share his guitar expertise with 
other people,” says Ward, who’s known Barrigar 
since he was in eighth grade. “What we do 
with Loren is put him in a room and say, ‘if 
you want to play a song with Loren, go in 
there.’ He’ll play a song with somebody and 
offer a suggestion or two.” 


GROWING THE LEAGUE 

As it has for so many members, Guitar League 
definitely kick-started the learning process 
for Jim Horsman, whose experiences as a 
midlife beginner sparked the creation of 
the group. As he got more comfortable on the 
instrument, he began hitting open mics and 
eventually gigging occasionally as a one-man 
band with backup tracks. “I still consider 
myself a Rookie,” he says. “Maybe I’ve got 
one toe in the Minors. Yet I’m still at it, and 
it’s still joyful.” 


‘It doesn’t matter how good 
you are or how bad you 
are—it’s an opportunity to 
learn something and hang 
out with like-minded people: 
TIM BURNS 


Meanwhile, the success and longevity of 
Syracuse’s Guitar League has fueled the idea 
of spreading to other cities. “We now feel that 
we're ready to open the doors,” Horsman says. 
“Our dream would be to have chapters 
throughout the country.” That way when 
members travel, they could go to meetings 
elsewhere—a little like AA but addressing a 
healthier addiction. 

The expansion has begun. A second chapter 
is now up and running in southern Wisconsin, 
and Horsman, who recently relocated to Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, is in the process of launch- 
ing a chapter there. All that’s needed for a new 
Guitar League chapter, he points out, is a 
venue—a church, town hall, community 
center, hotel, etc., with a decent-sized meeting 
space and a couple of side rooms for breakout 
sessions. There are no startup fees, and mem- 
berships, currently priced at $75 per year, keep 
the operation going. 

In Syracuse, Horsman was amazed to dis- 
cover so many passionate guitarists who may 
live next door yet you’d never know they 
played, and he is convinced the same would 
be true anywhere. 

“T don’t know any other program that flushes 
out guitar players like Guitar League does,” he 
says. “I bet there are so many darn guitar players 
hidden in every community.” 


Jeffrey Pepper Rodgers, Acoustic Guitar’s found- 
ing editor, is author of The Complete Singer- 
Songwriter and the new book/video Beyond 
Strumming. jeffreypepperrodgers.com 
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GET HEARD! 


A guide to acoustic guitarpickups and amplification 


BY DOUG YOUNG 


O ne of the appeals of playing an acoustic 
guitar is the intimacy—that personal 


experience as the sound washes over you 
when you're playing for yourself. Unfortu- 
nately, sharing that sound with more than a 
few others can be challenging. Whether you 
need to reach an audience in a large concert 
hall, rise above the chatter at a coffee shop, or 
compete with drums or electric instruments in 
a band, making your guitar heard requires 
some assistance from an amplification system. 
Figuring out what equipment you need and 
how to use it can be a daunting task. To help 
you chart a course through the options, we’re 
going to look at the big picture and cover the 
three main elements of an acoustic amplifica- 
tion system: pickups, preamps/DIs, and ampli- 
fiers/PA systems. 


WHERE IT BEGINS: PICKUPS 

To amplify an acoustic guitar, we first need to 
convert its acoustic sound into an electrical 
signal, which requires either a microphone or 
a pickup. Mics can be effective in quiet set- 
tings, but present challenges when you’re 
playing loud gigs, or performing in a setting 
where a mic will also pick up other instru- 
ments. In most cases, guitar pickups are a 
more convenient option, as they allow you to 
move around, they provide more volume 
before feedback, and they isolate your guitar’s 
sound from other instruments. For most of this 
article, we’re going to focus on systems based 
around pickups. Although there are hundreds 
of pickups on the market, they generally fall 
into several basic types: 


Magnetic 
Pickup 


Soundboard 
Transducer 


Magnetic acoustic pickups are similar to 
the pickups on an electric guitar. They typically 
mount across the soundhole, clamping onto the 
top of the guitar, and in some cases are easily 
removable. Magnetic pickups are popular 
among players who need to play at higher 
volumes because they tend to be more resistant 
to feedback. They also produce a big, warm— 
though somewhat “electric”’—tone that can be 
pleasing for many styles. Examples of magnetic 
soundhole pickups include the Sunrise S-2 
($330), Fishman Rare Earth ($170), Krivo 
Djangobucker ($199), L.R. Baggs M80 ($249), 
and DiMarzio Black Angel ($165). 

Undersaddle transducers (USTs) are thin 
pieces of piezo-electric material placed in the 
slot under the saddle, and are the most 
common pickups used in factory-installed 
systems. USTs are, by far, the most popular 
pickup, owing to their ability to combine good 
feedback resistance with a reasonable acoustic 
tone, although they can produce an undesirable 
sound (often referred to as “quack”) when 
driven hard. USTs are easy to install and are 
completely invisible. The Fishman Acoustic 
Matrix ($167) and the L.R. Baggs Element 
($149) are just two examples of USTs. 

Soundboard transducers (SBTs) are 
sensors, usually installed inside the guitar on 
the bridge plate. SBTs mostly sense the 
motion of the guitar’s top, and are often 
described as having a somewhat “woody” 
tone. In loud playing situations, SBTs can be 
somewhat more prone to feedback than USTs 
or magnetic pickups. Examples of SBTs 
include the Trance Audio Amulet M ($279), 


Undersaddle 
Tansducer 


Internal 
Mic 


COURTESY OF TAYLOR GUITARS 


FACTORY-INSTALLED 
OR AFTER-MARKET? 


Playing amplified is so common that 
most manufacturers offer guitars 
already equipped with pickups, and 
some models are only available with a 
built-in pickup, often with controls in 

a panel in the side of the guitar. In some 
cases, a pickup may be proprietary to 
one guitar company-—Taylor, Takamine, 
and Maton are a few manufacturers 
that only offer their own pickups pre- 
installed in their guitars. Alternately, 
you can add a pickup to a guitar. 
Installing an after-market pickup 
gives you the flexibility to choose the 
guitar you like and then select your 
pickup separately, and to experiment 
with different pickups. On the other 
hand, buying a stage-ready guitar with 
factory-installed pickup allows you to 
experience the complete system before 
buying, and offers a complete solution 
designed to work well together. 
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the K&K Pure Mini ($99), and the DiMarzio 
Black Angel Piezo ($119). 

Internal mics offer better feedback resis- 
tance than external mics, but the sound quality 
is not as good as that of a mic placed outside 
the guitar. A few are intended to be used 
alone, such as the MiniFlex 2Mic Model 1 
($245), but internal mics are more frequently 
combined with another type of pickup. 

Dual-source systems combine two or 
more different types of transducers in an 


Allen & Heath 
ZEDi-10FX 


attempt to reproduce the complexities of an 
acoustic guitar, or to offer more flexibility. 
Dual-source systems include the L.R. Baggs 
Anthem ($299), the Fishman Ellipse Blend 
($260, UST plus internal mic), and the 
Fishman Rare Earth Mic Blend ($289, mag- 
netic pickup plus mic). If you’re adventurous, 
you can also create your own dual-source 
system by combining different pickups, even 
those from different manufacturers. 

If you want to amplify anything other than 
a typical steel-string guitar, there may be other 
considerations. For example, magnetic pickups 
won’t work at all for nylon-string guitars, 
although the other pickup types are all candi- 
dates. Resonators have a different saddle geom- 
etry that eliminates most standard steel-string 
pickups; there are a few companies that make 
specially designed pickups for resonators. Some 
guitars have unusual saddle configurations, 
such as Lowden’s split saddle. Guitars with 
wider-than-usual string spacing or offset sound- 
holes may also limit your options. 


Dis, PREAMPS, AND EFFECTS 
Most acoustic amplification setups benefit 
from either a preamp or a DI (direct input) 


box. At its simplest, a DI consists of an 
unpowered transformer that converts the 
high-impedance signal from a passive pickup 
to a low-impedance signal expected by a 
mixing board. A DI accepts a standard 1/4- 
inch guitar cable as input, and supports an 
output for an XLR mic-type cable that can be 
run to the input of a mixing board. A DI 
improves your sound by ensuring that the 
signal matches what a mixer expects, while 
allowing you to run a long cable without 
degrading your tone. Simple passive DIs 
include the Whirlwind IMP 2 ($53), and the 
Radial ProDI ($99) or JDI ($199). Some DIs 
are active, meaning they require power and 
may include some amplification, such as the 
Radial J48 ($200) or Samson MDA1 ($35). 

The main task of a preamp, either on your 
instrument or on the stage floor, is to increase 
your guitar’s signal strength, but most also 
provide volume and tone controls for shaping 
your sound, and may include other features as 
well. Most outboard preamps also provide an 
XLR output, so that they perform the function 
of a DI as well. The difference between an 
“active DI’ and a preamp often has more to do 
with marketing than with function. 


SIGNAL CHAI N OPTIONS Three basic signal chains that will work for almost any situation. 


FIG. 1 
GUITAR / VOCAL MIC + AMP/PERSONAL PA 


ci 
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FIG. 2 
GUITAR + AMP / VOCAL MIC + PA 


FIG. 3 
GUITAR + DI / VOCAL MIC + PA + MONITOR 


A DI or preamp is essential for getting the 
best sound when plugging a guitar into 
the mixer of a PA system, and many guitarists 
prefer to use a preamp even when plugging 
into an amplifier. Some preamps can also 
route your guitar to multiple locations. For 
example, a preamp might send one signal to a 
PA system and another to your stage amplifier. 
(Fig. 3) A full-featured preamp can act asa 
central control point, providing a mute switch, 
notch filters for feedback control, and more. 
Some preamps offer effects, tuners, and other 
useful features not usually found on amplifi- 
ers. Preamps also often offer more sophisti- 
cated EQ than amplifiers or mixers. 

Popular outboard preamps for acoustic 
guitar include the Fishman Platinum Pro EQ 
($299), L.R. Baggs Venue ($299), and Grace 
Alix ($625). The Tech 21 Acoustic Fly Rig 
($299) is an all-in-one pedal board, with 
reverb, chorus, compression, a tuner, and more, 
while the Boss VE-8 Acoustic Singer ($299) not 
only acts as a guitar preamp/DI with effects, 
but also includes a vocal processor, complete 
with a harmonizer and pitch correction. Other 
preamp/DIs, like the Fishman Aura Spectrum 
DI ($349) or Audio Sprocket’s ToneDexter 
($399), promise to improve your guitar sound 
through modeling techniques. 


The amplification and speaker system you use 
has a huge impact on what your audience 
hears. There are two basic options: an amplifier 
or a PA system, though some products blur the 
line between the two. 

Combo amps are relatively compact amplifi- 
ers with built-in speakers. Small amplifiers like 
the Fishman Loudbox Mini ($329) or 
Henriksen’s The Bud ($995) are easily transport- 
able and provide enough volume for small 
venues. Many ampifiers offer a DI output that 
can be connected to a PA sytem in larger venues 


L.R. Baggs’ 
Venue DI 


(Fig. 2), or you can use a preamp that routes 
your signal to both the amp and a PA. Either 
approach allows you to use the amplifier as a 
stage monitor, while the audience hears the PA. 

PA systems usually consist of a mixing 
board with multiple inputs and relatively large 
speakers that are placed out front, and may 
also support monitor speakers aimed back at 
the performer. A PA system can usually 
provide higher volume before feedback and 
can project your music to a larger audience. 
Smaller PA systems can still be fairly portable, 
and usually consist of a mixer, such as the 
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Mackie ProFXv2 ($249) or the Allen & Heath 
ZEDi-10FX ($249), along with a pair of 
powered speakers, such as the QSC K10.2 
($699 each) or JBL EON610 ($349 each). 
There are also systems, often called “Personal 
PA Systems,” such as the Bose L1 Model II 
($2,699 with bass module), Fishman SA330x 
($999), or L.R. Baggs Synapse ($1,999), that 
bridge the gap between amplifiers and PAs. These 
relatively small systems promise the ability to 
project to a large audience, like a PA, but can be 
placed behind you like an amplifier, so the per- 
former hears what the audience hears. (Fig. 1) 
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Once you have chosen some gear, the next 
challenge is learning how to use it effectively. 
The first issue most amplified acoustic guitar- 
ists encounter is feedback, which can be a 
problem even in surprisingly low-volume situ- 
ations. The first step to attacking feedback 
issues is amplifier placement. A good spot for 
a stage amp is often on the floor, off to the 
side, so that your body is between the amp 
and the guitar (your left side for a right- 
handed guitarist). When working with a PA 


system with a wedge monitor, make sure the 
monitors are not facing back directly into your 
guitar. PA speakers should generally be well 
out in front of you. Some guitarists find that a 
“feedback buster”—a device that plugs up your 
soundhole—helps to reduce feedback. 

A notch filter on your amp or preamp can 
usually help you to dial out a problem frequency. 
To adjust the notch filter, turn up the volume 
until feedback starts and then turn the notch 
filter knob until the feedback goes away. Keep in 
mind that the feedback frequency often depends 
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on your position relative to your amp or speak- 
ers, so if you move around while you play, you 
may encounter different hot spots that you can 
try to avoid. You may also find that feedback 
occurs only when you play certain notes, so be 
sure to check out different bass notes during 
sound check (if you are able to have one!). 

With feedback under control, the next 
concern is adjusting your EQ to get a good 
tone. When putting together a system, a 
great goal is to be able to get a good basic 
sound with all EQ controls flat, so that the 
EQ can be used to adjust to different room 
acoustics and volume levels, rather than to 
fix the inherent sound of your gear. Guitars 
tend to have resonances in the lower mid- 
range, which can be problematic at higher 
volumes. Cutting some bass (60-120 Hz) or 
low mids (200-400 Hz) can help eliminate 
boominess. When using magnetic pickups, 
the electric sound can often be reduced by 
cutting upper mids (around 1 kHz). With 
piezo pickups, especially USTs, you may be 
able to reduce some harshness and quack by 
cutting the frequencies around 1 kHz, as well 
as 5-7 kHz. Note that a preamp with para- 
metric EQ controls is useful for dialing in 
these frequencies; your options will be much 
more limited if you have only have basic 
bass, treble, and mid controls. 

Your volume levels also affect how your 
ears perceive tone. At low volumes, our ears 
don’t respond as well to low or high frequen- 
cies. If you are playing at a fairly low volume, 
you can make your guitar sound fuller by 
cutting the mids and/or boosting the bass and 
highs. At higher volumes, you may want to 
reduce the bass and treble and increase the 
mids somewhat. If you play in a band, you also 
need to be concerned with how your guitar 
sounds along with other instruments. The mid- 
range often ends up competing in a mix with 


Henriksen’s 
“The Bud” 


other loud instruments, so a deep midrange- 
cut may help your guitar stand out. 

It is often better to cut frequencies instead 
of boosting. Cutting instead of boosting can 
provide more headroom and avoid overdriving 
parts of your signal chain. For example, if your 
guitar sound is too dark or is lacking presence, 
you might cut the bass or lower mids instead 
of boosting the treble. Your results will vary 
depending on the characteristics of the EQ 
controls on your system. Another EQing tech- 
nique that is especially effective, if you have 
parametric EQ that allows, is to start by boost- 
ing, then adjusting the frequency control to 
find a setting that sounds particularly bad, and 
cutting the offending frequency. 

You may notice that some of the EQ sugges- 
tions here seem contradictory. Dialing in a good 
sound with an amplified acoustic guitar is a bal- 
ancing act between volume, tone, and feedback, 
especially at higher volumes. It helps to learn 
how boosts and cuts at different frequencies 
affect your sound, so that you can trust your ears 
and respond to different situations. The more 
you use your gear, the better you'll understand 
how EQ and other features work. With a bit of 
practice, you should be able to dial in a good 
sound quickly, so you can forget about it and 
focus on the music and your performance. AG 


Some players find a soundhole 
“feedback buster” can help tame 
unwanted squeal. 
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Get on Track! 


Seeing the 
Big Picture 


Finding the Guitar 
Right Teacher Notation 


SEEING 
THE BIG 


PICTURE 


Ear 
Training 


Exploring the obvious and not-so-obvious things 


that guitarists often neglect 
BY ADAM PERLMUTTER 


pen any guitar magazine and you'll find 
0] lots of details to sink your teeth into: 

everything from how to play a 12-bar 
blues and essential riffs in open-G tuning to the 
tonal virtues of a torrefied soundboard, with dis- 
cussions of the merits of Brazilian versus East 
Indian and Madagascar rosewood. 

That’s all well and good, but it’s easy for 
some guitarists to spend time focusing on these 
things at the expense of seeing the bigger picture 
of what it means to be a more musical guitar 
player—the aspects of musicianship that provide 
a solid foundation for creating wonderful music; 
and the skills that allow an understanding of 
how melodies, chord progressions, and rhythms 
work together across a variety of different con- 
texts, of how those are all connected, and of 
how to have a healthy and clear-eyed relation- 
ship with the guitar. 

For input on how guitarists can address the 
bigger picture, I reached out to a handful of 
prominent guitarists and educators—Corey 
Christiansen, Fareed Haque, Molly Miller, 
Juanito Pascual, and Lauren Passarelli, whose 
perspectives are as varied as their backgrounds 
on the instrument. Working their advice into 
your daily routine and your guitar playing— 
and more important, your musicianship—will 
reap you rewards. 


GETTING BEYOND TABLATURE 

Many guitarists take shortcuts in learning the 
instrument—relying only on tablature, for 
instance—which can produce impressive short- 
term results but can have stunting effects on 


their musical growth. It might be more immedi- 
ate fun to learn to play, say, Robert Johnson’s 
“Hell Hound on My Trail,” than it is to look 
under the hood to examine how it works and 
how it appears on the staff. But you’ll be much 
better off as a musician if you take the time to 
get to know music deeply. 

Fareed Haque, a jazz and classical guitarist 
who teaches both styles at the Northern Illinois 
University School of Music, in DeKalb, Illinois, 
says, “There’s a whole guitar-education cottage 
industry that attempts to circumvent musician- 
ship in favor of what’s most expedient—like 20 
Jazz Chords You Must Know Now! There’s an 
emphasis on spoon-feeding little bits of infor- 
mation that end up just cluttering the brain 
and the musical personality.” 

Pick a random note past, say, the seventh 
fret on your guitar. Can you name it without 
thinking about it? If not, you’re in the same 
company as plenty of players who have fine 
technical skills on the instrument, but who 
could benefit from diving deeply into the 
guitar and music in general. “I’ve been doing 
this [teaching at NIU] for 30 years, and I still 
have students—even grad students—who, 
when they first come to me, look at the ninth 
fret on the B string and can’t tell me what note 
it is. It’s just crazy,” says Haque. 

You should know your fretboard inside and 
out—so that you can instantly identify that 
note on string 2, fret 9 as G#/Ab) and you can 
visualize the same pitch on string 3, fret 13 
and string 4, fret 18. Being intimately familiar 
with the notes on the fretboard—and how 
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they’re connected—is essential to the big 
picture, no matter what style. 

There are, of course, many ways to learn 
the fretboard. (For one approach, see Gretchen 
Menn’s Basics lesson in the July 2018 issue.) 
In his teaching, Haque has found that an 
excellent way of learning the fretboard is to 
study the major scale in a range of positions, 
in both two- and one-octave configurations. 
(See a full explanation of this approach at 
fareed.com/lessons/playing-scales-on-the- 
guitar.) Haque says, “The way I teach the fret- 
board isn’t just in terms of several positions 
that are convenient for guitarists, but in a way 
that teaches where scales fall on the whole 
fretboard, and shows the relationships 
between the keys—things that apply to any 
style of music across the board.” 

It’s one thing to know the names of the notes 
on the guitar’s fretboard, and another to know 
where they fall on (or near) the staff. Sure, tab- 
lature is convenient, especially considering the 
fact that most notes appear in the same octave 
in multiple locations on the fretboard. But the 
big-picture rewards of being able to read and 
write standard notation—from learning new 
pieces to composing them to interfacing with 
non-guitarists—are staggering. 

Being a proficient sight-reader is a skill that 
can take years of practice, using scores and 
contexts of all types, to develop. But there are 
some great sources that will help you get a leg 
up. Whether you start with a classic method 
like William Leavitt’s Reading Studies for 
Guitar, or an app like Sight Reading Mastery, 
keep in mind that there are big-picture goals 
for reading itself: “You have to work toward 
being able to analyze in real time what you’re 
looking at, so that you’re not always sitting 
there counting lines and spaces,” Haque says. 
“You have to look at a vertical structure and be 
like, ‘Oh, that’s a G minor chord,’ rather than a 
bunch of different notes.” 

Learning to recognize that structure as G 
minor and play it in time requires the intersec- 
tion of at least three skills: a knowledge of the 
fretboard, of notation, and of basic music 
theory. There’s a tired argument that learning 
theory robs you of creativity. Quite the contrary, 
it can encourage inventiveness by, for example, 
allowing you to visualize many different ways 
of playing a G minor chord in all regions of the 
fretboard, rather than, say, as a standard third- 
or 10th-fret barre chord. “There’s no way you 
can do the work and not get the results that 
come from knowing the fretboard and how it 
ties in to music theory,” Haque says. 
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LISTENING TO THE MUSIC 

Having a well-developed ear—being able to 
identify intervals, chords, scales, and such, 
both isolated and in context—will help your 
big-picture musicianship in a big way. (For 
more on ear training, see Here’s How on page 
40.) In scrutinizing a recording to learn a 
song—rather than relying on the printed page 
or tabs on the web—you can gain a deeper 
understanding of how music works and an 
awareness that will inform everything you 
learn and play. 

Lauren Passarelli, who in 1982 was the first 
woman to graduate from Berklee College of 
Music and is now a guitar professor there, 
learned volumes by ear in her formative 
years—out of necessity. She says that it was dif- 
ficult to find books of popular music with the 
songs she wanted to play, let alone with accu- 
rate notation for the guitar parts that she found 
so compelling. So, instead of doing a Google 
search for tabs of her favorite tunes, she had to 
dissect the recordings herself. 

Passarelli says, “My awesome teacher, Lou 
Sabini, taught me how to listen for the bass 
notes of the guitar on a recording and work 
from there to figure out what the guitarist was 
actually playing. It thrilled me to play it like the 
record, because I knew I was understanding 
what was being played, how it was being 
played, and I worked on [playing it on guitar] 
until I felt the same emotion the record had. I 


learned guitar language, and my original music 
benefitted tremendously from this because it 
stretched me in so many ways.” 

Even if not specifically for transcribing pur- 
poses, the big-picture benefits of deep listening 
are great. Thanks to streaming, millions of 
recordings are just a click away, but this great 
abundance of music can have its drawbacks. In 
contrast, listening with great intention to a 
much smaller sample of music can have a ben- 
eficial impact on your musicianship. 

Corey Christiansen, a master jazz guitarist 
and professor at Utah State University, 
explains, “I’ve been concerned, big-picture- 
wise, about the way students are listening to 
music. Much of the time, they’re listening on 
their iPads or phones through inferior, $10 
earbuds, to music that’s streaming at a highly 
compressed level. I’m in favor of listening 
deeply to a non-compressed version of a mon- 
umental recording, over and over again, on a 
different level each time. That way you come 
away with a better understanding of how 
things like different rhythmic feels, articula- 
tions, and dynamic controls work; you focus 
on micro-level things that you then bring to 
your own playing on a macro level.” 

The ability to listen clearly to one’s own 
playing, whether in an unaccompanied or 
ensemble setting, is another big-picture skill 
to acquire. This can be elusive, since it’s easy 
to be unaware of your own shortcomings—or, 
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oppositely, to give short shrift to your 
strengths. It can be helpful to record yourself, 
so that you can hear things from a listener’s 
perspective and diagnose problematic ten- 
dencies you hadn’t noticed when you were 
playing. You might hear, for example, that 
you overplayed in an improvised guitar 
duo—and you can then use this information 
to your advantage by becoming a more sensi- 
tive listener. 


COMING TOGETHER 

For many guitarists, playing the instrument is a 
casual, solo pursuit, enjoyed on evenings and 
weekends. That’s unfortunate, because much 
music, especially popular idioms like folk and 
rock, lends itself to collective expression. Par- 
ticipating in a community is another big-picture 
item that can bolster your musicianship as well 
as your playing opportunities. 

Guitarists who play only by themselves 
can suffer rhythmically in their isolation 
without even knowing it. And an uncertain 
sense of timing and groove can have an 
adverse effect on your music, no matter how 
technically skilled you are otherwise. Belong- 
ing to a community of musicians, or even 
playing in a band, especially one with a com- 
petent bassist and drummer, can do great 
things for your musical life. 

“Building your community of other players 
to play with teaches you volumes in a fun way,” 
Lauren Passarelli says. “It’s also great to find [a 
fellow guitarist] to practice with. It’s so much 
easier to jump in and learn how to read 
together, play duets, find harmonies to sing on 
each other’s songs, and come up with sweet 
guitar parts to complement each other.” 

Haque, who has travelled between many 
different communities through his work in the 
jazz and classical worlds, says, “Having a career 
is as much a social endeavor as it is an artistic 
one. I can’t tell you how many talented musi- 
cians I’ve come across who didn’t want to 
hang—whether at the club or on the internet— 
and it didn’t work out for them, career-wise. 
And the more that you move around in com- 
munities, the better chance you’ll have of 
finding a niche where your skill set can be mon- 
etized—for lack of a better word.” 

When seeking out a musical community, it can 
help to simply go to local gigs of musicians whose 
work you admire. Molly Miller, head of the guitar 
department at Los Angeles College of Music, who 
has supported the Black Eyed Peas, Jason Mraz, 
and others, says, “When you follow the music 
that you love, you'll naturally find a community. 
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If you love Adam Levy’s guitar playing and you 
go to his shows, you'll find a community there 
in a way that’s organic—and leave feeling 
inspired and wanting to practice. It’s super 
important, where the big picture is concerned, 
for musicians to be out in the scene, supporting 
and admiring each other.” 

It’s also useful when trying to embed your- 
self into a musical community—or build one 
yourself—to come prepared, with a number of 
standards under your belt. If bluegrass is your 
scene, be sure to know the melodies and accom- 
paniments for scores of songs like “Sitting on 
Top of the World” and “Will the Circle Be Unbro- 
ken”; if jazz is more your thing, you'll want to 
know the basic forms like the 12-bar blues and 
rhythm changes in all keys, as well as standards 
like “Autumn Leaves” and “Take the ‘ Train.” 


‘Building your community 
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This big-picture item, cultivating your reper- 
toire, will go a long way in helping you nurture 
relationships with other musicians. Plus—and 
especially if you learn songs from a variety of 
genres and eras—the more you know, the more 
you'll see how all music is connected, the faster 
you'll learn new music, and the more complete 
a musician you'll become. 


TENDING TO BODY AND MIND 

It can be tempting, especially in a period of 
rapid musical growth, to put in long and unin- 
terrupted practice sessions—and to see pain as 
the byproduct of hard work, or to ignore it alto- 
gether. Juanito Pascual, a flamenco virtuoso 
and teacher based in Los Angeles, subscribed to 
the no-pain-no-gain idea—that is, until injury 
forced him to completely rethink his physical 
relationship to the guitar. 

In 1991, when he was 18, Pascual was in 
an intense period of woodshedding and per- 
forming in Spain, often putting in 10-hour 
days without warming up. As a dance accom- 
panist, he often had to attack the guitar with 
full force, to be heard over scores of stomping 
feet. “I had this attitude that if I just threw 
myself in and went for it, that’s how I would 
get better,” Pascual says. 
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On his 20th birthday, Pascual’s pain was 
suddenly so severe that he couldn’t power 
through as he’d done for years; when he picked 
up his guitar, it felt as if his thumb were tearing 
inside. So he took six months off and rebuilt his 
technique from the ground up, learning to rec- 
ognize and diffuse the tension that caused his 
injury. “I used Feldenkrais therapy and the 
Alexander Technique as part of the healing 
process,” he explains. “Plus I read books like 
Eugen Herrigel’s Zen in the Art of Archery to 
work on my mindset as well, and negate all the 
panic that came with the injury.” 

Taking care of your mind and body is as much 
part of the bigger picture as honing your craft on 
the guitar. Just as it’s inadvisable to run without 
first stretching, it’s important to warm up before 
performing or practicing. There’s no one-size-fits- 
all warm-up approach for guitar; you have to 
experiment to find the routine that works best for 
you. This might involve, for example, gently 
stretching your hands and playing scales or 
etudes slowly and with minimal finger pressure. 

Once you’re warmed up and playing, it’s 
inadvisable to sit for hours in the same position. 
Let your hands dangle at your sides periodi- 
cally, and also get up and walk around, just as 
you would at an office job. Do this at a natural 
stopping point, such as after working through 
an etude or song, or set reminders on your 
smartphone if you'd like. 

Practicing yoga can also help by releasing 
the tension brought on by playing the instru- 
ment, as well as instilling greater concentration 
and an awareness of breathing, which Pascual 
says has been one of his keys to avoiding injury. 
“Hand injuries are often closely related to tense 
breathing,” he explains, “so I’ve learned to be 
very attuned to my breathing.” 

Having a tense mind can also be detrimental 
in terms of both making progress as a musician 
and avoiding injury. Incorporating meditation 
into your routine—whether before a practice 
session or a performance, even if just for a few 
minutes at a time—is one way to reduce stress 
and enhance your playing with clarity of mind. 

Also beneficial is not keeping an anxious 
inventory of everything you ought to be 
addressing on the guitar, but rather seeing your 
good fortune in spending time with the instru- 
ment. Molly Miller, who studied privately with 
the jazz guitarist Bruce Forman, remembers, 
“One day I went into a lesson depressed about 
how I sounded. Bruce threw down his guitar 
and said, ‘Molly, what the hell are you doing? 
You should be honored every time you pick up 
this beautiful instrument.” AG 
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How to find the right guitar teacher to take your playing to new heights 


BY JEFF GUNN 


s an 11-year-old wannabe guitarist in 
Al Canada in the 1990s, I was thrilled 

to take my first lessons. But I remem- 
ber the disillusionment of being forced by the 
teacher to read the most rudimentary single- 
note lines, when I just wanted to know how 
to strum some pop songs. Not once was I 
asked what I wanted to learn, so I quit after 
just a few sessions. 

It took me several years to shake off the dis- 
appointment and give it another go. This time, 
though, I found a new teacher who was able to 
teach me my favorite songs while also encour- 
aging me to learn the fundamentals of music. 
This was so inspiring that I learned to read and 
write notation and play in a range of styles, 
from rock to jazz to bossa nova. My love of 
music and the guitar grew exponentially, and I 
took the first steps toward becoming a profes- 
sional musician. 

The good news is that for those interested 
in taking guitar lessons today, there has never 
been a greater range of available options. 
However, while having options is a good 
thing, it’s still important to take your time 
selecting a teacher. Be sure to consider a 
range of factors, from costs to lesson plat- 
forms to musical styles. Because finding the 
right teacher for you can take your playing to 
exciting new heights. 


QUESTIONS, QUESTIONS 

When seeking a teacher, begin by asking yourself 
some key questions: What type of learner am I? 
Do I learn best through watching exercises, 
reading about them, listening to examples, or 
physically exploring exercises through trial and 


error? Do I work best in a one-on-one or group 
setting—or a combination of both? 

Be sure to question why you want to take 
lessons: Is it to learn your favorite songs? To 
understand how to read and write music or 
delve into improvisation? To dive deeply into 
a particular style? Are you doing this as a 
hobby or in pursuit of an eventual career in 
music? The answers will help you communi- 
cate to a potential teacher what you're after, 
so that you can learn based on your own 
desires and not be forced down a path that 
doesn’t interest you. 


SNIFFING THINGS OUT 

As with many things in life, word-of-mouth is 
an excellent way to learn about good teachers 
and classes in your area. Chances are, more 
than a few people in your community are 
taking guitar lessons. Ask around to find stu- 
dents who are really enjoying their lessons, and 
compile a list of their teachers. Then, do some 
online research. These days, personal websites, 
as well as social media sites like Facebook, Ins- 
tagram, and Twitter, reveal a lot about teachers’ 
musical styles and backgrounds. 

Another great option is to simply pick up 
the phone and call the teachers on your list. 
Inquire about their approaches and share your 
own interests, so they can explain what they 
can offer you. Also, you might learn that a 
given teacher specializes in a particular genre, 
such as folk, blues, or jazz, that matches your 
musical interests—that’s obviously a big plus. 

Depending on your level of proficiency on 
the guitar, it might be important to study 
with a teacher who is engaged in the local 
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music community and who gigs regularly. If 
you’re an intermediate-to-advanced guitarist, 
you might have the opportunity to sit in with 
your teacher, or potentially even become a 
sub for him or her. And it’s often the case that 
gigs come from teachers’ recommendations. 
Throughout your selection process, 
remember that great players do not necessar- 
ily make great educators. Teaching is a fine 
craft that—just like playing an instrument— 
can take years to perfect. But you can at least 
narrow down the possibilities by doing some 
research on a potential guitar teacher. 


PRIVATE VS. GROUP LESSONS 

Should you take private or group lessons? One 
of the obvious advantages of the former is that 
you get one-on-one attention and all of your 
questions can immediately be addressed. The 
lessons are often conducted in the comfort of 
an informal setting, like a home studio. Cost is 
a factor to consider. Private lessons are typi- 
cally priced at $25/30 minutes or $40/hour; 
lessons with a master guitarist could be $100 
or more per hour, depending on the teacher’s 
reputation and demand. 

It’s just as important to find a private 
teacher who is musically skilled as it is to 
find one you connect with. A teacher should 
understand you and provide a space where 
you feel comfortable taking risks without fear 
of criticism; a teacher should encourage and 
inspire you. One of my greatest guitar 
instructors, for instance, always encouraged 
me to say yes to gigs, even if I thought I 
wasn’t ready. I’ll never forget his empowering 
words, ‘Just dive in!” 

Private lessons come with plenty of pros. 
You can usually select a teacher close to where 
you live, so you won’t have to schlep to your 
lessons. It’s often easier to schedule lessons 
with a private instructor than with a formal 
school with set hours of operation. And in the 
event that you have to do a makeup lesson, a 
private teacher might be flexible and even 
willing to come to you. But most important, a 
private teacher will give you the sort of direct 
attention that’s not possible in a group setting, 
and you can tailor the instruction to meet 
your own goals. 

Group guitar lessons, usually held at a 
music stores or schools, come with their own 
advantages. They typically offer an inviting 
space for learning the basics while meeting new 
friends; you can even bond with a friend or 
family member by taking a course together. In 
terms of cost, group lessons tend to be less 
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expensive than private lessons, the exception 
being classes taught by high-profile guitarists. 
Guitar classes are often more structured 
than private lessons, with some instructors 
using method books. When I recently taught a 
course to 30 students, we worked through 
William Leavitt’s A Modern Method for Guitar 
and The Royal Conservatory of Music’s Guitar 
Series, with their graduated levels and system- 
atic testing. Depending on your teacher, your 
class might include instruction on music 
theory, ear training, and sight-reading, all of 
which will enhance your overall musicality 
and guitar performance. If you thrive on struc- 
ture, this could be the right place for you. 
While group guitar lessons often focus on 
general instruction, some music stores cater to 
specific genres and offer specialized instruction. 
For instance, Gryphon Stringed Instruments, in 
Palo Alto, California, hosts group bluegrass 
lessons, among other styles; McCabe’s Guitar 
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Shop, in Santa Monica, has a range of group 
lessons in country and blues styles and even a 
class called “Beatles and Stones Jam.” 

A potential pitfall to group lessons is that 
the students might be in different places in 
terms of their proficiency on the instrument 
and their commitment to practicing. As a 
result, the instructor might spend time with 
other students and not be able to immediately 
meet your needs. However, if you feel like 
you work well in a group environment, it’s 
definitely worth sampling a class nearby. 


SKYPE IT 

Another great option is taking guitar lessons 
remotely, via an app like Skype, FaceTime, or 
WhatsApp. This route is obviously good for 
students who live in communities with few 
teachers. Also, prominent acoustic guitarists 
like Mike Dawes and Don Ross offer Skype 
lessons, so you can potentially take private 
lessons with one of your favorite players— 
from the comfort of your own home, or even 
while you're traveling. 


Skype lessons are to guitar what Uber is to 
the taxi industry: more convenient and often 
cheaper for the consumer. Expect to pay around 
$70 per hour—or $300 to $400 for a prepaid 
package of five lessons—for lessons from a top- 
shelf guitarist. The duration of remote lessons 
tends to be more flexible, generally lasting from 
40 minutes up to two hours. 

It’s fairly easy to find guitar teachers who 
give Skype lessons online, as many use Insta- 
gram, Twitter, and Facebook to recruit new 
students. Once you’ve made contact with a 
potential teacher, there will typically be an 
initial evaluation via email or Skype. That 
way, the teacher can assess your playing and 
you can see if you think he or she will be a 
good fit. 

In considering Skype lessons, remember 
that technical difficulties—like a lag in the 
audio or video, or even an outage—can arise 
due to internet or wi-fi issues. Also, remote 
lessons might be more ideal for the learner 
who can watch and listen, as opposed to the 
learner who likes the teacher to be physically 
present and even move his or her fingers if 
needed. Most of the guitarists I know who take 
Skype lessons are intermediate to advanced, 
but beginners can also get great results from 
this convenient learning platform. 

Like in-person lessons, those by Skype can 
be done in individual or group contexts—it’s 
not uncommon for one teacher to instruct 
simultaneous subscribers. The same pros and 
cons of private lessons and group lessons 
apply, so consider the environment in which 
you learn best and what you would ultimately 
like to get out of the teacher. 

Whatever you decide on—private, group, 
or Skype lessons (or a combination of the 
three)—remember, learning never ends. You 
are never too old or too good to take a lesson 
or learn something fresh on the guitar. 
Regardless of how long you have played, 
lessons can ignite a new passion for the 
instrument, reaffirm what you already know, 
and, in many cases, reveal how much more 
there is to learn. So take your time figuring 
out where you want to be as a guitarist— and 
who can best help you get there. 


Jeff Gunn Geffgunn.ca), guitarist/musical direc- 
tor for Emmanuel Jal, is the author of Hidden 
Sounds: Discover Your Own Method on Guitar. 
Gunn has taught music in elementary through 
college classrooms and in private settings. Follow 
him on Instagram and Twitter @jeffgunn1. 
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All about guitar notation and how you can make the most of it 


BY ADAM PERLMUTTER 


he fretboard is quite a tricky place, with 
TT a labyrinth of possibilities. On an instru- 
ment like the piano or flute, there’s only 

one middle C, but on a standard-tuned six-string 
guitar, you can choose to play that same pitch at 
any of five different locations, each with a dis- 
tinct timbral color and performance opportunity. 
(See “Find Your Cs” on p. 36.) 

Get into an alternating tuning like open D 
(D A D F# AD), which shares only two of the 
open strings of standard tuning, and the fret- 
board is disrupted. That middle C is in the 
same place as in standard tuning on strings 4 
and 5, but on strings 2 and 3, it’s been relo- 
cated (to frets 3 and 6, respectively), and on 
string 6 it falls past the fretboard on most 
acoustic guitars. The situation amplifies when 
using a capo, and especially a partial capo. 

These peculiarities of the guitar have 
created the need for specialized notation, such 
as chord diagrams and tablature, that offer us 
visual representations of exactly where to 
place our fingers on the fretboard. Here you'll 
learn how guitar notation evolved into the 
sophisticated tool it is today, how it’s prepared 
for publications like AG, and most important, 
how you can use it to learn new music, what- 
ever your style, more quickly and efficiently. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF GUITAR NOTATION 
Notation and tablature—in which fret numbers 
are indicated on horizontal lines that represent 
strings—are synonymous to some guitarists, 
but this is not quite accurate. Standard (staff) 
notation is global and can be read by any 
trained musician; tablature, while indeed a 
form of notation, is instrument-specific. 


Tablature may seem like a relatively new 
notational practice, but its use predates the 
modern guitar. It’s as old as music notation itself, 
and has been used for centuries as the main 
notational form of East Asian music, used, for 
instance, for the guqin, a zither-like seven-string 
instrument played since ancient times. 

Guitar notation is rooted in the tablature 
that was used extensively for lute music, as 
well as other picked and bowed instruments, 
from roughly the late 1400s through the 
1700s. Just as modern guitar tablature is 
especially useful for nonstandard tunings, 
lute tablature took into account the range of 
tunings and number of courses (string pairs) 
used for the instrument. 

And there were separate lute tablature 
systems—Italian, French, Neapolitan, and 
German—with different sets of conventions. 
For instance, Italian tablature differed from 
other forms in that the highest-pitched string 
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was indicated on the lowest line, rather than 
the other way around. At the same time, an 
assortment of tablatures, including German, 
Italian, French, and English, was used for 
keyboard instruments. 

Some of the earliest guitar music, dating 
back to the late 1500s, was notated with a 
simple system called alfabeto, in which letters 
represented chords to be strummed—not 
unlike those chord charts you scribble down 
when learning a new song. Tablature was also 
commonly used for early guitar music, until 
about the mid 1700s, when it was phased out 
in favor of conventional staff notation. 

Standard guitar notation has remained 
largely unchanged for centuries, but special- 
ized guitar notation began evolving around 
the 1920s, when fretted instruments like the 
guitar and ukulele spiked in popularity. By this 
time, chord frames or diagrams—with vertical 
lines representing strings and dots and Os 
showing which frets and open strings to 
include in a chord—were used to make learn- 
ing easily accessible to a mass audience. 

By the 1980s, guitar notation for popular 
music had become quite sophisticated— 
especially for the electric guitar—with special- 
ized symbols conveying the whammy-bar and 
two-handed-fretting antics of the era’s pyrotech- 
nical players. Though contemporary notational 
practices might vary somewhat from publisher to 
publisher, acoustic and electric guitar notation 
for popular music is most commonly indicated 
with a pair of staves (lines)—the higher one 
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on the standard musical staff, in treble clef, 
with the guitar sounding an octave lower than 
written; the lower with the tablature that cor- 
responds to the standard notation. Chord 
symbols (and sometimes chord frames, if not 
redundant to the notation and tablature) 
above the standard stave let you know what’s 
going on harmonically. 

Glance through any of the music in this 
issue—save for Gretchen Menn’s Basics lesson 
(p. 42), which is in standard notation only—to 
get a good sense of how this common hybrid 
approach to guitar notation looks. 


TOOLS OF THE TRADE 

The German inventor Johannes Gutenberg 
introduced mechanical movable type printing 
to Europe in the mid 1400s, allowing the mass 
production of books and the rapid spread of 
knowledge throughout the continent. Techno- 
logical advances would have the same ramifi- 
cations on printed music. 

By the late 1500s, plate engraving was 
used to create high-quality printed scores. In 
this method, the mirror image of a page of 
music was engraved on a metal plate, which 
would then be inked and imprinted on paper 
to produce a score. Plate engraving was 
widely used for music publication until rela- 
tively recently, as were newer methods, like 
the use of a music typewriter (similar to a 
conventional typewriter, but having music- 
symbol keys), which was developed in the 
19th century. 


While a piano has one middle C, a guitar in standard tuning has five. That pitch can be found 
on string 2, fret 1; string 3, fret 5; string 4, fret 10; string 5, fret 15; or string 6, fret 20. 


STANDARD 


OPEN D 
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Beginning in the 1980s, software innova- 
tions made it much easier to create music 
notation. Engraving programs like Finale were 
to notation what word processing was to text, 
at least in terms of ease of use and flexibility. 
(Yes, it’s still called engraving, though plates 
and ink are no longer part of the process.) The 
latest versions of Finale and other professional 
programs, like Sibelius, are highly sophisti- 
cated tools for notating, editing, and even 
listening to and recording music. All of the 
notation you see in this magazine is produced 
with Finale; the sidebar on page 37 details the 
music-preparation process. 


MAKING GOOD USE OF TABLATURE 
Tablature is a double-edged sword: On one 
hand, it can greatly simplify the process of 
learning new music on your guitar, but on the 
other, a reliance on tab can hinder your ability 
to read standard notation and be a well- 
rounded musician. It can be a whole lot more 
effective, for example, to notate a long melody 
on the staff for a violin player to read than it is 
to share it without the help of notation. 

There are good strategies you can adopt to 
avoid the tablature trap. Some publications, 
especially those on the internet, use tablature- 
only notation. As an exercise, try writing out 
these examples in standard notation, even if 
it’s slow and tedious at first. (Download a free 
PDF of staff paper at acousticguitar.com.) 
Supplement your tab use with sight-reading 
work, ideally at every practice session, 
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whether by using a good method book, like 
those published by Berklee Press or Hal 
Leonard, or through learning a fiddle tune or 
J.S. Bach etude in standard notation. (You 
can also find a handy sight-reading primer in 
the Weekly Workout lesson from AG’s April 
2017 issue.) 

When reading the notation in this magazine, 
try playing the notes in different locations than 
those indicated in the tablature. This has 
obvious benefits when it comes to learning the 
staff, but you might find it more natural—and 
better sounding—to articulate a phrase in a 
different location on the fretboard. Also, try 
concealing the tab staves in a lesson or song 
and focus on the standard notation. More 
advanced players might write out certain 
examples in different keys and learn to play 
them without tablature. 

The notation software itself can also help 
with the learning process. If you don’t intend 
to produce the most complex scores, try one 
of the free programs like Finale’s Notepad or 
Sibelius First, which are streamlined versions 
of the professional editions. It should be 
fairly intuitive for you to get up to speed on 
entering music onscreen manually, or, if 
yow’re so inclined, with a MIDI controller 
(using a MIDI keyboard or guitar to play the 
notes that will then appear on the staff, a 
process some musicians find preferable to 
using the mouse and QWERTY keyboard). 
When you input music, you can hear the 
notes played back, both in real time as you 
enter them or after you’ve completed a piece. 
This is an obvious a boon to learning how the 
notes on the staff sound. 

Once you’ve inputted a portion of music, 
with a few mouse clicks you can see and hear 
it in a different key or write it for another 
instrument. It’s a cinch to copy the music on a 
standard staff and paste it onto a tablature 
staff, so that you can immediately see where it 
will fall on the fretboard; you can drag a fret 
number to a different string for alternate posi- 
tions. Using a notation program’s built-in 
library of sounds, you can get a good sense of 
how a guitar part will sound when played with 
other instruments. 

In working with notation like this—under- 
standing the connection between how it appears 
on the staff and how it sounds, and visualizing 
different ways of approaching it on the fret- 
board, or even hearing it played on another 
instrument—you’re doing yourself a big favor as 
far as the big picture is concerned. AG 


MAKING NOTES 
PREPARING MUSIC FOR PRINT 


Have you ever wondered how the notation in AG is created? Here’s a step-by-step 
demo using a three-bar excerpt from a recent lesson (Mary Flower’s Weekly 
Workout, June 2018). See how it’s transformed from a handwritten draft to a 
digital image, engraved with Finale Version 25. 


-G—_e—o-G--s—_ Ss K - — 
STEP 1 STEP 4 
A writer submits either a handwritten The standard notation in bars 1 and 2 
manuscript or notation file, sometimes is copied and pasted onto the 
supplemented with audio or video for tablature staff, and incorrect tablature 


reference purposes. numbers are dragged to the proper 


strings if needed. 
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$333 
AN 
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STEP 2 
After a Finale file is opened and the STEP 5 
key and time signatures are specified, Chord symbols are added above the 
the up-stemmed notes are entered. standard staff. 
5) 4 da A Az A 
a= do sdide ce dt dd 
FRPP PREF Ca eee eee 
Prep rprrr rrr ft 
4 ss 3-3. 33 5s 5S 
IN 2-2 — 2-2 2-2 —2-2_| 222-2 
B iN 
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eee STEP 7 


The down-stemmed notes are added. Riee helanecingl Gries: andieny 


other details are tidied up, the Finale file 
is exported as a PDF and submitted to 
the art department, which integrates the 
notation with text and design elements 
in Adobe’s InDesign program. —AP 
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T’S ALL ABOUT THE EAR 


Ear training will make you a better guitarist and musician 


BY ADAM PERLMUTTER 


ears ago, I observed a group of grad- 
uate students in their ear-training 

class at a prestigious music school. 
The professor played a major seventh chord 
on the piano and asked one of the class 
members, a drummer wearing a tie-dyed 
T-shirt and sporting dreadlocks, what type it 
was. “Minor seventh?” said the drummer. 
The instructor, playfully ribbing him, said, 
“What’s the matter—the Grateful Dead 
doesn’t play that chord?” 

He might have been a drummer—cue the 
drummer jokes—but the truth is there has long 
been much more of a pedagogical emphasis on 
learning to play printed music than on develop- 
ing the ear. That’s why it wasn’t surprising that, 
even at the graduate level, musicians in the 
class struggled to name basic sonorities without 
having music in front of them. 

If your ear could use some training, this 
lesson will give you the tools you need to get 
started. Set aside just a few minutes a day to 
work on these steps, and you can make notice- 
able progress within weeks. You can then use 
your well-trained ear to better understand 
what’s going on in music and to learn new 


things on guitar with greater ease—and know a 
major seventh chord every time you hear one. 


START WITH INTERVALS 

Intervals—the distance between pitches— 
are the building blocks of music. Example 1 
shows all of the basic intervals relative to the note 
C. Note that certain intervals—fourths, fifths, and 
unisons/octaves—are considered perfect, and 
others—seconds, thirds, sixths, and sevenths— 
are major or minor. Lowering a perfect interval by 
a half step makes it diminished; lowering a major 
interval a half step makes it minor. Oppositely, 
when either a perfect or a major interval is raised 
by a half step, it becomes augmented. 

But that’s enough theory for now. When 
you're learning the sounds of intervals, it might 
be helpful to conceive of them in terms of famil- 
iar melodies. For example, the first two notes of 
“Here Comes the Bride” are an ascending perfect 
fourth; the first two of the Flintstones theme are 
a descending perfect fifth. For good measure, 
write a list of your own associations that will 
help with the learning process. 

You'll want to learn to identify intervals 
played melodically, both ascending and 


descending, as well as harmonically—the notes 
played simultaneously, and to identify intervals 
falling within the same octave and those falling 
in different octaves (compound intervals). There 
are a number of ways to test your ability to hear 
intervals, but the easiest—and perhaps most 
fun—is to use an online program or app. Do a 
search for ear training and you'll find many free 
or inexpensive options. Try a handful, to see 
which works best for you. Another good option 
would be to pair up with a musician buddy and 
drill each other on intervals. 


TACKLE CHORDS 
Once you're able to identify intervals, work 
on the basic triads—major, minor, diminished, 
and augmented—in addition to sus2 and sus4 
chords, all shown with the root note of C in 
Example 2. It can help with aural identification 
to associate a particular feeling with each of these 
chord types: major sounds happy; minor, sad; 
diminished, tense; and augmented, dreamlike. 
The suspended chords—sus2 and sus4—both 

sound open or unresolved. 
Of course, guitar chords are often voiced in 
ways different from those in Ex. 2. Instead of 


Example 1 


minor second 
*(augmented unison) 


major second 


minor third 
(augmented second) 
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neat stacks of thirds, they’re often played with 
repeated notes. For example, the basic E chord 
is usually played not as three notes in root posi- 
tion or consecutive order (Example 3a), but 
with three Es (the root note), two Bs (fifth) and 
one G# (third), as shown in Example 3D. So, as 
a guitarist, it’s important to be able to identify 
different voicings of any given chord. 

After you’ve gained aural proficiency in 
identifying basic triad types, you might extend 
the exercise to seventh chords. The five basic 
types—major, dominant (indicated with just a 
7), half diminished (m7b5) and diminished— 
are shown in typical guitar voicings with a 
root of C in Example 4. Later on, you can 
learn to identify chords with extensions and 
alterations, such as 7#9 and maj13. And if you 
have a basic knowledge of the Roman numeral 
system used to describe chord functions, then 
you can also try identifying the chords you 
hear in progression, like a I-IV-V (Example 


TRANSCRIBE IT 

Whether you want to learn how to play a 
single chord, part of a solo, or an entire song, 
seeking out the notation and transcribing music 
is a terrific way to strengthen your ear. There 
isn’t necessarily a standard way to learn how to 
transcribe, but as someone who has been doing 
this professionally for many years, I can offer 
some basic pointers. 

It might be best to delve into transcription not 
with a complex guitar piece but with a simple 
melodic dictation—for instance, a software 
program or pianist playing short melodies that 
you will then play back on your guitar and/or 
commit to notation. As with intervals, do a Google 
search for melodic dictation and you'll find good 
options for melodic drills. 

Once you get into transcribing guitar (and, 
ideally, other instruments), use a good pair of 
studio headphones to hear the music in detail. A 
software playback device that allows you to slow 


the Transcribe! app, is also helpful. The more you 
transcribe, the better you'll get, and the more 
strategies you'll develop for understanding what 
is being played—for instance, listening to a chord 
one note at a time, rather than as a complete 
stack of notes, so that you can put together the 
exact voicing; or listening carefully for open 
strings or natural harmonics in order to decipher 
a guitarist’s nonstandard tuning. 

It would be a good idea to compare your first 
attempts at transcription with existing sources. 
But beware: the internet is rife with erroneous 
tabs, so consult a reputable source, or a transcrip- 
tion by a major publisher like Hal Leonard. 

In any case, once you’ve worked through 
the ear training guidance in this piece, try a 
miniature transcription exercise: listen to the 
chord that appears on the Grateful Dead’s 
studio version of “Terrapin Station” at 4:22. If 
you’re hearing an Fmaj7 chord, a common 
guitar voicing of which is shown in Example 6, 


5a) or I-vi-ii-V (Example 5b). down music without affecting its pitch, such as then you're correct! AG 
Example 2 
major triad minor triad diminished triad augmented triad sus4 chord sus2 chord 
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SWEETWATER IS YOUR PREMIER ONE-STOP SHOP FOR 
GUITARS, EFFECTS, AMPS, AND MORE. = 


a 7 


on purchases of select manufacturers’ products made with your Sweetwater Credit 
Card between now and September 30, 2018 — 24 equal monthly payments required. 


*Offer applies only to single-receipt qualifying purchases. No interest will be charged on| promo purchase and equal monthly payments are required equal to initial promo purchase amount divided equally 
by the number of months in promo period until promo is paid in full. The equal monthly payment will be rounded to the next highest whole dollar and may be higher than the minimum payment that would 
be required if the purchase was a non-promotional purchase. Regular account terms apply to non-promotional purchases. For new accounts: Purchase APR is 29.99%; Minimum Interest Charge is $2. Existing 


cardholders should see their credit card agreement for their applicable terms. Subject to credit approval. **Sweetwater.com/about/free-shipping 
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Get Rhythm 


The first in a two-part lesson on beats, meters, and more 


BY GRETCHEN MENN 


THE PROBLEM 


Rhythm is a shaky area for you. You have a dif- 
ficult time communicating a rhythmic idea 
unless you can play it; you have a tendency to 
fall into familiar, repetitive rhythms. 


THE SOLUTION 


Learn the fundamentals of rhythm, then work 
through exercises designed to improve your 
rhythmic cognition. 


usic takes place in time. Nothing is more 

fundamental to music than its temporal 
aspect. Becoming versed in elements of rhythm 
will strengthen not only your sense of time 
but also your phrasing and how you feel 
accents and syncopations. And it will open 
creative doors by increasing your musical 
vocabulary, leading to greater nuance and 
variety in your playing. 
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LEARN THE TERMINOLOGY 
Beat refers to the pulse of music. A simple 
way to find the beat of a particular piece or 
passage is to tap your foot in time to the music. 
Tempo is how quickly these beats occur and is 
usually written above the staff, with a directive 
like Lento, Allegro, Presto, or a metronome mark, 
indicating the number of beats per minute (bpm). 
Meter is the grouping of beats into measures, 
which are shown by vertical lines across the 
staff. In general, the first beat of a metrical 
grouping has a particular sense of weight or 
accent. The most standard groupings are duple 
(grouped in two, counted 1, 2), triple (grouped 
in three, counted 1, 2, 3), or quadruple meter 
(grouped in four, and counted 1, 2, 3, 4). There 
are many other meters, but to start, it’s best to 
focus on the most basic. Once you understand 
the concept of meter through this lesson, you'll 
be on solid ground for assimilating more 
complex structures. 


Meter is depicted at the beginning of a 
piece by a time signature—two numbers 
arranged vertically. The top number specifies 
how many beats are in a measure; the lower 
number designates which duration of note 
represents one beat. So 4—a meter so ubiqui- 
tous it is also designated by ec, for common 
time—means there are four beats per measure 
(quadruple meter) with the quarter note 
receiving one beat. The symbol 3 means two 
beats per measure (duple meter, or cut time), 
with the half note receiving one beat. 


GET VISUAL 
Example 1 shows how basic note values 
and rests are represented visually. The numbers 
below the music show the relationships 
between the notes and the beats; in other 
words they help you count. 
Note that two or more consecutive eighth or 
16th notes are often beamed together with 
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horizontal lines, as shown in bar 5. An individ- 
ual eighth note gets one flag, or curved top, as 
in the first bar of the next example, while a 
16th gets two flags, as appearing throughout 
the last example of this lesson. 

In Example 2, you'll find some ties. A tie 
connects two or more notes, creating a dura- 
tion equal to the sum of the notes. A dot next 
to a note adds half the note’s value to itself 
(Example 3). 

Now try a counting exercise, as shown in 
Example 4. Set a click to 50 bpm. With your 
right hand, tap along with the metronome. As 
you look at the measure, mentally divide it 


case, four. As you tap, visualize where each 
beat is in the measure. This will help you keep 
your place as you become accustomed to 
reading music in real time. With your left 
hand, tap the written note value. Count the 
durations out loud—not in your head, but 
actually saying them. For rests, continue to tap 
the pulse and count the values, but don’t 
tap with the hand designated for notes. 

Once you've finished the exercise, switch 
hands and repeat it. You’ll become ambidex- 
trous right from the beginning. Remember that 
rhythm is perceived by a combination of sounds 
and silences, so pay as much attention to rests 
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PICK UP YOUR GUITAR 

Once you feel confident negotiating the 
rhythms in Ex. 4, try playing it on your guitar. 
Set your metronome click at about 50 bpm. 
(Move to quicker tempos once you’ve mastered 
the slow tempo.) Tap your foot with the beats 
of the metronome, play the notes, and count 
out loud. Though I have randomly picked the 
pitch C, you can use any note(s) on the neck to 
play the example. 


MIND THE METERS 
Now take a quick look at hearing and 
playing in three frequently used meters 


into the number of pulses it contains—in this as to notes. (Example 5). Set your metronome to about 80 
Example 1 
whole note whole rest half note half rest quarter notes quarter rests 
6 4 o = A] = x z 
4, 2, 3, 4 1, 2, 3, 4 4, 2: 3 4 41, 2, 3, 4 
Example 2 
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dotted quarter = dotted half = 
quarter + eighth half + quarter 
CI = 7 z 
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Example 4 
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R hand: tap slow, even pulse 
L hand: tap on beat 1 


R hand: tap pulse 
L hand: rest for duration 


R hand: tap pulse 
L hand: tap on beat 1 


R hand: tap pulse 
L hand: tap on beats 1, 2, and 3 


o = A] = x 
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Cont. on p. 44 
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bpm. As in Ex. 4, tap the pulse with your right 
hand. Count out loud, emphasizing the one. 
Then, tapping your foot with the metronome 
and counting out loud, play the notes on the 
guitar, emphasizing the notes that fall on the 1. 


WORK THROUGH A PLETHORA 

OF 16THS 
Example 6, which explores various 16th-note 
patterns, should keep you busy for quite a 
while. I recommend spending time on it daily 
until you really internalize the various 
rhythms. Begin with a very slow metronome 
setting. As before, work first on counting. Tap 


with one hand, in the smallest subdivision of 
the beat—in this case, the 16th note. With 
your other hand, tap the written rhythm 
while counting out loud. 

You could find virtually endless permuta- 
tions by incorporating other note values. The 
focus here is on the 16th note because that 
rhythmic unit is a very useful subdivision to 
master. If you can nail these rhythms, patterns 
with whole, half, quarter, and eighth notes 
will be no problem. After you have spent time 
with saying and tapping the rhythms, pick up 
your guitar and play them. Tap your foot with 
the pulse of the metronome (quarter notes, 


not 16ths), play the patterns on your guitar, 
and count out loud. 

This rhythm lesson may be a mere introduc- 
tion to an enormous topic, but the journey of a 
thousand miles begins with one step. With a little 
work invested, the next time your teacher or 
music buddy tells you to start a phrase on the 
second 16th note of the first beat of the measure 
in 3, you'll know exactly what they mean—and 
you'll be able to play it right away. 


Stay tuned for next month’s Basics, in which 
you'll delve more deeply into rhythm, checking 
out triplets, compound meters, and more. 
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Night Lights 


A modern picking-hand study by Muriel Anderson 


BY ADAM PERLMUTTER 


n 2013, the Nashville-based fingerstyle and 

harp guitarist Muriel Anderson set out to 
compose a gift for a friend’s first child, and 
ended up with a two-disc album of new music: 
Nightlight Daylight, one disc with compositions to 
drift off to and the other for waking to; music 
Anderson intended to be enjoyed by adults and 
children alike. (Anderson’s recordings and sheet 
music are available at murielanderson.com.) 

“Night Lights,” from the nocturnal disc, has 
rich instrumentation, with Anderson playing 
sparkling arpeggios, the flamenco guitar duo 
Tierra Negra handling melodic chores, and Take 
6’s Mark Kibble adding sweet vocal effects to 
the proceedings. 

“Night Lights” also works well as a solo piece, 
as Anderson demonstrates on harp guitar on her 
most recent album, Eclipse. And taken on its own, 
the accompaniment part for “Night Lights” is a 
satisfying picking-hand study—one that will have 
you breaking out of familiar patterns. 


THE GAME PLAN 

The picking hand’s role in “Night Lights” is 
quite involved, especially in section A, in 
which Anderson plays harp harmonics in the 
manner of Lenny Breau and Chet Atkins. (For 
more on harp harmonics, see the February 
2017 issue of AG.) But once you’ve learned 
each of the composition’s three different 
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picking-hand patterns, it should be fairly easy 
to put everything together. 

If harp harmonics are new to you, start with 
one of the more straightforward portions of the 
piece, section B. The basic concept here—and 
throughout the piece—is to hold down each 
chord shape for as long as possible, while letting 
the notes ring together. In bar 9, fret the 
Am(add9) chord with your second, fourth, and 
first fingers on strings 4, 3, and 2, respectively. 
Then add the picking pattern shown between the 
staves—remember, p = thumb, i = index, 
m = middle, and a = ring. 

Keeping the Am(add9) shape held, practice 
the pattern slowly, striving for evenness of attack 
and note spacing. Increase the tempo gradually as 
the picking pattern becomes ingrained in your 
muscle memory. Once you feel confident with the 
pattern, extend it to the other chords in section B. 

Next, tackle section C with the same system- 
atic approach when it comes to the picking 
hand. Also note the introduction of new chords, 
like the bII (Bb), that move things along in unex- 
pected harmonic directions. 


CELESTIAL EFFECTS 

Once you’ve got sections B and C down, work 
on those harp harmonics. The fretting hand’s 
role in section A (as well as the coda) is the 
same as in the rest of the piece: holding down 
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the chord grips. But the picking hand takes 
things up a notch. 

Each harp harmonic is indicated in the nota- 
tion with a diamond-shaped notehead, and in the 
tablature with a pair of notes, one in parentheses. 
Try a harp harmonic: Fret the Am(add9) chord 
and select one of the frets in parentheses. Using 
your picking hand’s index finger, lightly touch the 
given string at that fret—directly above 
the fretwire instead of between the frets—without 
pushing the string down. At the same time, pick 
the string with your thumb or other available 
right-hand finger, producing a chime-like sound. 
If you have trouble with this, be sure to watch 
Anderson’s video demo at acousticguitar.com. 

After you’ve gotten the hang of playing a 
harp harmonic, work on bar 1 of section A— 
super slowly. Use the suggested fingering in the 
picking pattern, alternating harp harmonics 
with conventionally played notes, for a beauti- 
ful cascading effect. Once you’ve learned the 
Am(add9) measure in its entirety, it will be 
easier to extend the harp-harmonic picking 
pattern to the G6add9 and Fmaj9#11 chords. 

When you've successfully learned the accom- 
paniment part to “Night Lights,” you have a 
handful of new arpeggio patterns in your arsenal, 
as well as some solid harp-harmonic technique. 
Be sure to use these ideas in decorating your own 
favorite chord voicings and progressions. AG 
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Cont. from p. 47 
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WEEKLY WORKOUT 


Sixths 


Steve Cropper (third from left) with Booker T. and 
the MGs, often played melodies in parallel sixths. 


Sense 


Bringing sunny sounds into 
shadowy harmony 


BY ADAM LEVY 


f you’ve listened to some classic Memphis 

soul—Sam & Dave, Otis Redding, and so 
on—there’s a particular way of playing harmo- 
nized melodies on the guitar that you’ve most 
certainly heard. It’s a sweet, stirring sound, 
made by playing melodies in parallel sixths. 
What this means is that each melody note is 
supported by another note six scale degrees 
lower. To harmonize the melody note G in the 
key of G major, for example, you’d count down 
the scale from G until you were six scale tones 
lower. That lower note would be B. When you 
play the B and G together, you’re playing a 
harmonic sixth. Example 1 puts this idea into 
action with a four-measure figure inspired by 
the work of Steve Cropper—the session 
guitarist who played on loads of Memphis soul 
records in the 1960s. 

As you can see in Ex. 1, sixths lay easily on 
the guitar. That’s because the instrument’s 
standard tuning naturally features this inter- 
val. Strings 1 and 3 (E and G) happen to be 
tuned a sixth apart, as are strings 2 and 4 
(B and D). As such, a sixth is nearly always 
within reach of wherever you happen to be on 
the fretboard. You’ve likely played some sixths 
yourself, even if you weren’t thinking of them 
in music-theory terms. 

While it’s common to play sixth-based 
shapes in major keys—in soul and other 
styles—sixths are used less regularly in minor- 
key settings, for whatever reason. That’s a 
shame, because melodies in this interval can be 
just as beautiful and evocative in minor keys. In 
this month’s Weekly Workout, you'll study 
several types of minor scales and will learn to 
play sixths through each scale in musical ways. 

All of the examples in this lesson are in 
the key of E minor. This makes it easier to 


Beginners’ Tip #1 


The important thing this week is 
learning to hear the differences 


between the minor scale types. 
Record yourself playing each scale 
slowly, then listen back. Train your 
ears, not your fingers. 
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hear how the melodic ideas will sound in 
context, because you can hit your low E string 
for reference anytime. No looping pedal or 
backing tracks required. 


WEEK ONE 

There’s more than one type of minor scale to 
study. This week, you'll get to know three of 
them: the natural minor, the harmonic minor, 
and the melodic minor. Each has its own unique 
character, which you'll want to learn to discern 
aurally. Though there’s no absolute right or 
wrong when it comes to fretting-hand finger- 
ings for sixths, many players finger same-fret 
note pairs with first-finger half barres and 
staggered-fret note pairs with fingers 1 and 2 
(or 2 and 3). Experiment with different finger- 
ings for each example here. Use whichever best 
support melodic fluidity as you move up and 
down the fretboard. As for your picking hand, 
fingerstyle or hybrid (pick and fingers) tech- 
niques tend to be most effective. 

Example 2a shows the E natural minor 
scale (E F# GA B CD) played from E to E on 
the first string. It’s harmonized in sixths, with 
the lower intervals played on the third string. 


Play this example several times—ascending 
as written, as well as descending—before 
moving on to the next one. You'll be ready to 
move on once you play it without looking at 
the page or at your fingers. 

Example 2b is structured similarly to Ex. 
2a but features the E harmonic minor scale 
(E F# G A B C D#) instead. Again, take your 
time with this. Don’t just sight-read it. Learn 
it well and be sure you can hear how it’s dif- 
ferent from Ex. 2a. You'll see the same frame- 
work once more in Example 2c, this time 
using the E melodic minor scale (E F# GAB 
C# D#) in its ascending form. (When played 
descending, the melodic minor scale is identi- 
cal to the natural minor.) 


Beginners’ Tip #2 


As you play each melodic pattern, 


use a metronome to keep your time 
steady. Slow tempos are fine. Convert 
the quarter notes here to half notes, 
if need be. 


Example 3 is an ascending melodic pattern 
in E natural minor. Apply the same patterns to 
the E harmonic minor and E melodic minor 
scales as well. Make up some patterns of your 
own too—some with smallish leaps, as in Ex. 3, 
and some with larger leaps. As with the previ- 
ous examples, patience will pay off here. Strive 
for accuracy and flow—not speed. 


WEEK TWO 
This week, you'll practice these three minor scales 
again, using more varied melodic patterns. Such 
patterns are really effective when it comes to 
familiarizing yourself with new scales and shapes. 
Continue the pattern of Example 4 as far as 
you comfortably can on the fretboard. Once you 
reach that highest point, work your way back 
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down. Stop once you get to the open first and 
third strings, if you’d like, or continue the 
pattern on the lower strings for an extra chal- 
lenge. Likewise, Examples 5a and 5b may be 
expanded across the playable range of your 
guitar. Apply all four of this week’s melodic pat- 
terns to the other two scales—E harmonic 
minor and E melodic minor—as well. 
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WEEK THREE 
And now, for a completely different sound, you'll 
learn the ins and outs of the eight-note minor- 
sixth diminished scale (E F# G A B C C# D#) 
shown in Example 6a. One unusual quality of 
this scale is that it can be used to build a pair of 
chords that recur in alternate succession— 
Em6 and F#dim7, as Example 6b illustrates. 
The next two examples show how these 
two chords can be used to support a simple 
melodic phrase. The melody is stated alone in 
Example 7a; in Example 7b, it’s richly harmo- 
nized, using the E minor-sixth diminished 
scale. The harmonization method is this: 
Whenever the melody note is any one of the 


four chord tones of Em6 (E G B G#), use an 
Em6 voicing with the melody note on top; 
when the melody note is any one of the four 
chord tones of F#dim7 (F# A C E>), use an 
F#dim7 voicing with the melody note on top. 


Beginners’ Tip #3 


Write a short (2-4 measures) melody 


in the key of E minor. Use the 
technique you learned this week to 
harmonize the melody in both four- 
and two-part settings. 


How does this all relate to the sixths you’ve 
been practicing in previous weeks? You’re 
about to find out! As you'll see in Example 8a, 
each four-note chord from Ex. 6b can be 
broken into two pairs of sixths. That means 
that you can reduce Ex. 7b from four-part 
harmony to two-part, while maintaining a 
similar quality—see Example 8b. 


WEEK FOUR 

In these final figures, you'll learn to apply the 
previous weeks’ concepts to a different sort of 
minor scale—minor pentatonic (in the key 
of E minor, once again, for ease and conve- 
nience), shown in Example 9a. Because of this 
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scale’s five-note construction (E GAB D), it’s 
not possible to harmonize every scale tone in 
sixths. While this may seem to be a downside, 
it’s actually a plus—because it will lead to 
some interesting non-parallel harmony. 

The first interval pair in Example 9b is a 
sixth (G and E). The next two pairs are sevenths 
(A and G, B and D), followed by another sixth 
(D and B), another seventh (E and D), and 
finally a sixth (G and E). Play this example a few 
times to familiarize yourself with this unusual 
sound, focusing your ears on the top line first. 
Then play it again and see if you can focus on 
the bottom line. Finally, play the example once 
more and try to hear both lines simultaneously. 


Example 9c starts with the interval pair 
of a fifth (A and E). Most of the other pairs 
here are fifths as well. Only the B-and-G pair 
(measure 1, beat 2, and measure 3, beat 2) 


Beginners’ Tip #4 


If this example’s character appeals to 
you, try composing your own 


pentatonic etude—in E minor or any 
other minor key. New musical concepts 
tend to stick more permanently when 
your creative “muscles” are engaged. 
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are sixths. Still, this harmonization is a not- 
too-distant cousin of Ex. 9b and is worth 
exploring as you study minor-key sixths. 

Example 10 is a folkish melody that uti- 
lizes the harmonies from Ex. 9b. The previous 
examples have all been played over the I 
chord. This one brings a couple of other har- 
monies into the fold, as indicated by the 
chord symbols. 


Adam Levy is an itinerant guitarist based in 
Los Angeles. His work has appeared on record- 
ings by Norah Jones, Lisa Loeb, Amos Lee, and 
Ani DiFranco, among others. He is also the 
founder of Guitar Tips Pro. guitartipspro.com 
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While all of the examples in this lesson are presented in 
the key of E minor, be sure to practice this material in other 
keys as well. The next logical step would be A minor, 
because you can use the open A as a bass-note reference 
(as you did with the low E) while playing sixths on strings 

1 and 3 or 2 and 4-as shown in the example here. 


But don’t stop there. There are 12 minor keys in total. Get 
to know the scales and intervals in al// of them. If there’s a 
minor song that you love to play, practice it in every key-sans 
capo. When you can easily play scales and intervals in any key 
and can apply this lesson’s concepts to a favorite song in any 
key, your level of fluency with sixths will be very high. 
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Ice Miner 


BY ADAM PERLMUTTER 


eo Kottke, one of the steel-string’s indisput- 
L able masters, has astounded audiences for 
five decades with his polyphonic command of the 
instrument. Even his earliest work, such as his 
1969 debut studio album, 6- and 12-String Guitar 
(aka the Armadillo Album), displays uncommon 
technical and compositional brilliance. 

Much of Kottke’s early work was based on 
hot fingerpicking, but an outtake from 6- and 
12-String Guitar, most recently released on The 
Thousand Incarnations of the Rose: American 
Primitive Guitar & Banjo 1963-1974 (reviewed 
in AG’s June 2018 issue), shows the guitarist’s 
more contemplative side. 

The notation here is a note-for-note 
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transcription of “Ice Miner” as it appears on the 
new compilation. When Kottke recorded this piece 
in 1968, he used open-G tuning, with an interest- 
ing twist: the sixth string tuned a full octave 
below the fifth string G. To get into this tuning, 
lower your first, fourth, and fifth strings down a 
whole step, and then drop your sixth string way 
down to G. If you’d like to play along with the 
recording, tune all six strings slightly sharp. 

“Ice Miner” is based on gently rolling arpeg- 
gios in 6/8 time—that’s six eighth notes per 
bar—occasionally interrupted by a bar of 3/8 
(three eighth notes in a measure). Get a feel for 
this meter by isolating the bass notes in bar 3 
and picking them with your thumb. Play the 


‘THOUSAND 
17 


THCARNATIONS 


notes evenly and don’t articulate the floppy 
sixth string too hard, so as not to distort its 
pitch—though it could be argued that the 
slightly out-of-tune string on the original 
recording adds to its charm. 

In terms of the fretting fingers, the piece 
requires a bit of barring. For instance, the 
Cadd9 chord in measure 6 and elsewhere is best 
played with a full first-finger barre at fret 5 and 
the third finger on string 3, fret 7. Use that 
same grip, shifted up two frets, for the Dadd9 
chords throughout. 

Once you've learned “Ice Miner,” be sure to 
experiment on your own in this unusual tuning, 
with that haunting low G. AG 


Introducing the biggest 
little dreadnought you’ve 
probably never heard. 
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“Ice Miner” by Leo Kottke. (c) 1973 Overdrive Music. Copyright Renewed. All Rights Administered by BMG Rights Management (US) LLC. International Copyright Secured All Rights Reserved. Reprinted by Permission of Hal Leonard LLC. 


ICE MINER 


Tuning: |GGDGBD 


MUSIC BY LEO KOTTKE 
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WATCH A LIVE LEO KOTTKE SET FILMED IN 1977 
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READERS’ PICK 
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Pachelbel’s Canon 


BY ADAM PERLMUTTER 


ometime in the late 1600s or early 1700s— 
S the exact date isn’t known—the German 
composer Johann Pachelbel wrote his Canon 
and Gigue for 3 violins and basso continuo. The 
piece was initially well received, but as Baroque 
music went out of fashion, it lay in obscurity for 
centuries, until a 1968 interpretation by the 
French conductor Jean-Francois Paillard led to 
many other recordings and performances. 

By the 1980s, “Pachelbel’s Canon,” as it’s 
informally named, was one of the most well- 
known pieces in the classical canon—at least by 
the general public. Its stately, repetitive chord 


progression continues to make it a remarkably 
common selection for wedding processions. 

A recent survey of AG readers suggests that 
they have either attended or performed at an 
abundance of weddings, as “Pachelbel’s 
Canon” was an often-requested selection. Due 
to popular demand, the composition is pre- 
sented here for guitar in a compact arrange- 
ment that will sound just as good on the 
steel-string as the nylon-string. 

The piece is in the key of D, and the 
arrangement is in dropped-D tuning, as the 
open sixth string adds depth and richness on 


Johann Pachelbel 


select D chords. That familiar four-bar progres- 
sion—D-—A-Bm-F#-G-D-G-A, two chords per 
measure—repeats throughout while the melody 
receives a bunch of variations. 

These variations can be played on guitar 
with pretty standard fingerings—remember 
to fret the low G with your fourth finger, and 
the melody notes should fall into place. 
Things get a little tricky, though, in bars 
14-15 and 17-20, where the fretting hand 
needs to do a bit of gymnastics to play the 
melody. Follow the suggested fingerings, or 
work up some of your own. AG 


The best perf 


“An easy to use, 
dependable capo is an 
indispensable tool for 
. ct 
a guitar player. I've 
tried many, but the 
convenience and 
accuracy of a Shubb 


i lown.” 
never lets you down. 


— iE arry C ampbell 


info@shubb.com ¢ www.shubb.com 


707-843-4068 
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MUSIC & DANCE 


, Ashokan ACOUSTIC 


am CAMPS 


FLYNN COHEN 


GUITAR CAMP 
July 23-27 2018 


PRACTICAL MUSIC THEORY, JAM SESSIONS, SONG SWAPS 
Specialize or sample from SWING / BLUES / CELTIC 
JAZZ | POP / COUNTRY / FOLK / BLUEGRASS 


BEPPE GAMBETTA MARY FLOWER HAPPY TRAUM 
JEFFERSON HAMER PAT WICTOR SYLVIA HEROLD 


LARRY BAIONE PETER DAVIS 


REGISTER AT AAHOKAN.ORG 


Immerse yourself in the natural beauty of New York’s Catskills. 


Ashokan Music & Dance Camps - Olivebridge, NY (845) 246-2121 


CANON IN D MUSIC BY JOHANN PACHELBEL 


Tuning: DADGBD 
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PACHELBEL’S CANON 
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CRAFTED FOR THE 
ACOUSTIC PLAYER 


Created specifically for acoustic musicians, the Align Series integrates 


studio processing tools, a high-fidelity preamplifier with foundational 
tone-shaping EQ, our proprietary acoustic reverb, and the most pristine, 
all-discrete active DI we have ever engineered. This highly versatile 
pedal series expands your tonal palette with a vast range of control 
that’s uniquely tailored to complement and enrich the voice of your 


acoustic instruments. Learn more at Irbaggs.com/align 


LR. aaare ye hed 


ACOUSTIC CLASSIC 


WATCH THE VIDEO 
acousticguitar.com/tag/august-2018 


Black Velvet Band 


How to play a popular Irish waltz 
BY DANNY CARNAHAN 


(74 lack Velvet Band” is one of the most 
popular Irish songs ever written. This 
waltz-time cautionary tale has just about every- 
thing in it: a gritty slice of life, some honest 
lustful intent, a pretty girl who’s up to no good, 
a hapless hero who suffers at the hands of an 
unfair English court, and a trip to Australia. It 
could have been a PBS miniseries. 
It’s also quite straightforward and easy to 
sing and play, as the chorus and the verses 


follow the same melody and chord changes. The 
basic fingerstyle pattern for the song is shown in 
bar 1. After picking a strong downbeat with your 
thumb, pick the note on the “and” of beat 1 with 
your index finger. Then, form what I call the 
phantom, or zen pick: put your thumb and index 
finger together as if you’re holding a pick, and 
strum with downstrokes on beats 2 and 3. Alter- 
natively, you could play the pattern with a 
flatpick, using all downstrokes. 


I typically play lots of little variations on the 
basic pattern—for instance, tossing in an 
upstroke on the “and” of beat 3—so be sure to 
check out the video to get a good sense of how 
you might switch things around here and there. 


This arrangement originally appeared in Irish 
Songs for Guitar, available at store.acousticguitar. 
com. A follow-up volume, Scottish Songs for 
Guitar, will be released in the summer of 2018. 


BLACK VELVET BAND 


TRADITIONAL, ARRANGED BY DANNY CARNAHAN 


Intro Verse 
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BLACK VELVET BAND 


Chorus 
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2. | took a stroll down Broadway 4. Before the judge and the jury 


Meaning not long for to stay 


Oh when who should | meet but this pretty fair maid 


Come traipsin’ along the highway 

She was both fair and handsome 

Her neck it was just like a swan 

And her hair it hung over her shoulders 
Tied up with a black velvet band 


3. | took a stroll with this pretty fair maid 
And a gentleman passed us by 
Oh knew she meant the doin’ of him 
By the look in her roguish black eye 
A gold watch she took from his pocket 
And placed it right into my hand 
And the very next thing that | said was 

*Bad luck to the black velvet band 


*This line often reads “Bad cess to the black velvet band,” an old phrase 
meaning the opposite of success, but | prefer the more contemporary wording 
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Next morning | had to appear 

The judge he said to me, Young man 

Your case it is proven clear 

We'll give you seven years penal servitude 
To be spent far away from the land 

Far away from your friends and relations 
Betrayed by the black velvet band 


. SO come all you jolly young fellows 


A warning take by me 

Oh when you are out on the town me lads 
Beware of the pretty Colleen 

She’ll feed you with strong drink me lads 
Still you are unable to stand 

And the very next thing that you’re knowin’ 
You’ve landed in **Van Dieman’s Land 


** Australia 
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“The Felix is the only preamp that lets me have true control of my sound no matter the situation. | love 


being able to blend my pickup with a mic to get a more natural tone. | always feel confident that my 
guitar is sounding it's best thanks to Felix!” - 201 


Molly’s debut EP Rise is now available on Compass Records - www.compassrecords.com 


See her on tour this summer (just about everywhere) - www.mollytuttlemusic.com 


Learn more about Grace Design 
and tools we make for musicians 


and audio professionals - 


SHOWCASE 


AO~CZOV 


JeyinBuewysee 


WOOD'S. 


EASTMAN Ovangkol Cutaway Hlectric 


TOMORROW'S TONE, TODAY. 
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The New Sound of Steel. 


T-Cord™ Rugged Cover On A Protective, Molded Core 
Cushion-Soft™ Secure-Fit™ Interior 
- Providence-Forge® Zippers 
24/7 Protection® Lifetime Warranty 


The Zero-Gravity® acoustic guitar 

case by TKL combines the portability of a soft case 
with the protection of a hard case— all at a surprisingly 
affordable price. It’s the perfect choice for players 
whose music demands zero compromises... and infinite 
possibilities. 


TKL PRODUCTs CorP. 
1-804-749-8300 © www.tkl.com 


a= IKL Retailer and distributor inquiries invited. 
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SHOWCASE 


The Original 
Guitar Chair 


the details make the difference 


Weve Back! 


John Pearse” 
Studio Picks 2.0 


Now in FIVE Gauges [mm] 
0.5, 0.75, 1.0, 1.2, 1.5 
7 M H XH 2XH 
3 Different Picking Points Proudly made in the USA 


Breezy Ridge Instruments, Ltd. 1-877-398-4813 
610.691.3302 jpinfo@aol.com www. OriginalGuitarChair.com 
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AMPLIFIGATION 
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© GREAT MUSICS Mar ovrns 


EDWIN 


={ ROOTS MUSIC FESTIVAL iS 
y 44 


JULY 13, 14, 15 2018 


TRAMPLED BY TURTLES 
JOSH RITTER — 
I'M WITH HER 
STEEP CANYON RANGERS 
THE STEEL WHEELS 
KUINKA 
THE SECRET SISTERS 
JOHN MORELAND 
AND MANY MORE! 


NATURAL CHIMNEYS PARK 
MT SOLON, VIRCINIA 


REDWINGROOTS.COM 


ACOUSTIC 
ARRAY 


From our heritage in innovative 
acoustic amplifier design and build 
we now introduce the 

ACOUSTIC ARRAY™ PRO. 


Your instrument comes to life through 
our unique compact woofer & line array 
speaker system design producing 
exceptional onstage warmth, clarity and 
definition with broad musical 
projection. 


ACOUSTIC 
CUITAR 


GET 10% OFF 
IN THE STORE 


USE THE CODE 


AGSP10 


AT CHECKOUT! 


STORE.ACOUSTICGUITAR.COM 


ACOUSTIC 
ARCHTOP 
GUITARS 


Pictured: t 
The Nylon String OM i 
480-239-4055 : 
PhoenixGuitarCo.com 


Introducing Finger-Tone® Fingerstyle 
Guitar Picks by ProPik® 


Now you can get the same 

pure sound of fingernails 

and fingertips from a 

light weight metal 

finger pick 

* No fingernails to fuss with —— 
+ Fingertips touch string as you play ~ 

¢ Large and medium sizes available 
AVAILABLE AT YOUR FAVORITE 
MUSIC STORE OR CONTACT: 
GUPTILL MUSIC 

(714) 556-8013 
www.guptillmusic.com 
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http://brown.guitars 


DECKER’S CREEK 
COLLECTION 


MODEL D2050 


949-463-2270 


- 
“pe L l hile Guitars 


www.andrewwhiteguitars.com 
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Guild F-512 
12-string 


Guild brings back the guitar 
everyone has been waiting for 
BY PETE MADSEN 


uild’s jumbo 12s, like the F-412 (maple 
back and sides) and F-512 (rosewood 
back and sides), made quite an impression in 
the late 1960s and early 1970s. Now, after a 
few years of settling in and delivering new 
US-made versions of many of its desirable 
6-string guitars, Guild is ready to bring out the 
jumbo 12-strings that guitarists have been 
shouting for since the company moved into its 
new factory in Oxnard, California, in 2015. 
Introduced in 1968 as a special-order version 
of the 6-string F50R, the Guild F512 had varying 
appointments, including Brazilian rosewood 
backs and sides, before it became a regular 
model in 1974—and a go-to instrument for 
players such as Pete Townsend, Brian May, Tim 
Buckley, John Denver, and Dan Fogelberg. 


12-STRING EVOLUTION 

Twelve-string guitars have always been niche 
instruments, but their popularity took off with 
players like Pete Seeger using them during the 
folk-music boom of the late 1950s and 1960s. 
The nearly orchestral flavor of a strummed or 
picked 12-string adds an extra dimension to an 
intimate sound. Guild’s bargain 12-string line 
consisted of the F-212 and F-312, but with the 
F-412 and F-512, they upped the ante with a 
more sophisticated sound, mother-of-pearl 
inlays, gold-plated tuners, and other nice 
touches, such as using real bone for the nut, 
saddle, and bridge pins. 


OXNARD GUILDS 

This is the third guitar I have played from the 
Oxnard plant (the other two being the M-40 
Troubadour and M-20, reviewed July 2017 and 
November 2016, respectively) and, as I’ve come 
to expect, the quality is top notch. From the 
choice of woods to the finer details of setup and 
fret dressing, I found everything to be in perfect 
order. I loved the choice of Indian rosewood for 
the back and sides, matched with Sitka spruce 
for the top, which made this jumbo-sized guitar 
sound sweet and warm. 

The tight-grained Sitka spruce top is accented 
with an abalone rosette and black-and-white 
binding. The scalloped Adirondack braces are 
easily visible inside the soundhole. There is a bit 
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of an odd visual juxtaposition between the 
chocolate-hued rosewood back and sides and 
the cherry-stained mahogany and walnut neck, 
but that is the way Guild has historically made 
these instruments. The gold-plated tuners and 
mother-of-pearl rectangular fret markers add a 
classy touch. It’s clear that the Guild designers 
have done everything they could to be historically 
accurate and faithful to the original design. 


SWEET SOUND 

When I received the guitar, it was tuned 
down a whole step (D G CF AD). I wasn’t sure if 
the guitar had been shipped this way or if the last 
person who played it simply thought this was the 
best sound. After fiddling with a few tuning com- 
binations, however, I felt the sweet spot was 
indeed one step lower than standard. [Editor’s 
note: It arrived in standard tuning and senior 
editor Greg Olwell tuned it down while trying to 
steal Blind Willie McTell licks. ] 

The F-512 came with light gauge (.010-.047) 
D’Addario EXP strings, which seemed the right 
choice given the tuning, and kept the guitar from 
playing too stiffly—especially for guitarists like 
me who aren’t accustomed to playing 12-strings. 
The strings had a great feel, while the sound was 
balanced and lush, with warm overtones. 

I strummed a few open-position chords 
(G, C, D) and was greeted with a warm shim- 
mering sound, like rain on a wood-shingled 
roof. I could do this all day, really! Then I tried 
some blues-inspired fingerpicking and found 
myself relishing the F-512’s fully orchestrated 
sound. As a standalone guitar, it has a great 
range of big bass and sparking highs. I would 
be interested to hear how it mixes with other 
stringed instruments, such as other guitars or 
bass, but just on its own, it sounds great. 


IT’S A PLAYER 
With its low action and aforementioned light- 
gauge strings, you won't be fighting the F-512, 
which can be a concern when playing many 
12-strings. Keep in mind that if a 12-string is 
your main instrument, and you're playing all 
night, the extra neck girth might tire your fretting 
hand. I owned a 1980s F-212 for a while, and 
while it sounded great with heavier gauge 
strings, it was a bear to play with the style I was 
playing, so I sold it and kept my Taylor 355. 

This F-512, however, is a different beast. 
The overall feel is comfortable. The 1-7/8-inch- 
wide nut is fairly standard for a six-string 
guitar, and the C-shaped neck is very easy to 
navigate. I played the guitar for several hours 
at a time and felt no hand fatigue. 

I played some solo runs from first position 
to the 12th fret and found the neck easy to 


navigate. I caught the 12-string bug several 
years ago after listening to and trying to 
emulate early Leo Kottke tunes, so I would set 
up my guitar(s) with medium-heavy gauge 
strings, tune down, and play alternating bass— 
type songs. I didn’t use the 12-string to play 
leads and fills or accompany other instru- 
ments. But this guitar seems to have the best 
of both worlds: it’s a great chunky fingerpicker 
and it has a smooth glassy feel that will work 
well in many different musical settings. I’m 
not sure I could play an entire set with a 
12-string, but I like to bring one out for a few 
songs, as it adds a new dimension to the 
overall sound. I think the crowd would really 
dig this big, beautiful Guild. 


NICE TOUCHES 

Many guitar manufacturers will use inexpen- 
sive plastic or synthetic materials for the nut, 
saddle, and bridge pin combinations—even on 
their more expensive models—but the F-512 
sports real bone throughout. Whether these 
appointments add to the overall sound of the 
guitar is up for debate, but there is no denying 
that these are classy additions—and that this 
guitar sounds really good. The quality 
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hardshell case is a nice touch, too. Guild also 
offers an optional L.R. Baggs Anthem pickup, 
which would make the F-512 gig ready. 

One consideration players should take into 
account is that while the F-512 plays and 
sounds great, it is a big guitar. The lower bout 
measures 17-1/4 inches across and 4-3/4 inches 
deep, and with its 25-5/8-inch scale, the F-512 
is one of the bigger non-baritone guitars on the 
market, so if you’re a smaller person, this 
jumbo might be a bit of a challenge to wrestle 
with. However, unlike some of its 1970s breth- 
ren, the new F-512 is not too heavy. 

The new California-made Guild F-512 sits 
at the top of Guild’s line and its price places it 
alongside similar offerings from Taylor, 
Gibson, and Martin. Thanks to Guild’s atten- 
tion to historical accuracy and ability to create 
a 12-string with a high level of playability, the 
F-512 should bring a grin to your face and 
hours of playing enjoyment. The sound is 
impeccable, and whether you are a strummer 
seeking silky smooth accompaniment or a fin- 
gerpicker aching to hear some warm, chug- 
ging, blues-inspired grooves, the F-512 is an 
excellent choice. AG 


GUILD F-512 


BODY Jumbo body; solid Sitka spruce 
top with scalloped Adirondack spruce 
braces; solid Indian rosewood back 
and sides with center purfling strip; 
ebony bridge with compensated bone 
saddle; bone bridge pins; plastic 
tortoiseshell pickguard; multilayer 
binding and purfling; gloss 
nitrocellulose lacquer finish 


NECK 25-5/8"-scale three-piece 
mahogany-walnut-mahogany neck; 
bound 20-fret ebony fingerboard with 
mother-of-pearl and abalone block 
inlays; bone nut; ebony faceplate with 
MOP logo with binding; gold-plated 
Gotoh open-back tuners with 
butterbean knobs 


OTHER Strap buttons; D’Addario 
EXP38 coated phosphor-bronze 
strings (.010-.047); hardshell case 
with built-in humidifier; LR. Baggs 
Anthem pickup (optional, $300) 
PRICE $3,699-$4,099 MAP 
MADE IN USA 


guildguitars.com 
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Fender Redondo Special 


and Malibu Classic 


Fender’s flashy new California series acoustics are appealing, gig-ready guitars 


BY GREG OLWELL 


orn in mid-century Southern California’s 
B sunny climes, Fender has long associated 
itself with idyllic images of the area’s beach- 
centric lifestyle. Though long loved for its 
playable, dependable electric guitars, often 
finished in lively custom colors like Fiesta Red 
and Lake Placid Blue, the company’s acoustic 
line was—let’s be honest—not originally its 
strength. However, in a market with strong 
acoustic and faltering electric sales, Fender 
has refined its acoustic line and is now making 
perhaps the best steel-string guitars yet to 
carry the company’s name. 

Fender has also added a few compelling fea- 
tures to appeal to modern guitarists who may be 
just getting started on the instrument, electric 
players branching out to the acoustic, or players 
who simply dig the looks of these player-friendly 


instruments. The new California Series is the 
latest expansion of Fender’s line of well-built and 
great-feeling acoustics—guitars that feature eye- 
catching finishes, impressive appointments, and 
convenient onboard electronics. 

The series rolled out with three different 
body styles, spread across three different lines: 
the dreadnought-sized Redondo and a pair of 
smaller-bodied guitars, the Malibu and the 
cutaway Newporter. For our test, we received a 
Redondo from the mid-level Special series and 
a Malibu Classic from the top of the California 
line. Both the Classic and Special lines feature 
all-solid-wood bodies, while instruments in the 
basic Player line, not reviewed here, have solid 
tops and laminated backs and sides. 

Fender skirts the troublesome rosewood 
issue by fitting these guitars with viable, 


sustainable alternative woods that feel more 
like an opportunity than a compromise. The 
Classic and Special series have fingerboards 
and bridges made of pau ferro, a rosewood 
substitute also known as morado or Santos 
rosewood, while the Player guitars use 
walnut, a common and sustainable North 
American wood. Each of these guitars comes 
equipped with strap buttons and a sturdy, 
plush-padded gig bag with abundant storage 
pockets. Plus, you also get Fender’s iconic six- 
on-a-side headstock, painted to match the 
top’s finish, and access to Fender’s new online 
guitar lessons. 


REDONDO SPECIAL 
With a flat-black finish covering its body, 
back of the neck, and headstock, the Redondo 


REDONDO 
SPECIAL 


BODY Spruce top with scalloped X-bracing; 


mahogany back and sides; maple binding 
and rosette; matte black finish 
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NECK 25.6"-scale mahogany neck with 
“slim C” shape; 20-fret pau ferro fingerboard 
with maple dots; 1.69"-wide bone nut; 
nickel-finish sealed tuners; matte black finish 


ELECTRONICS Fender-and-Fishman 
preamp and pickup, with volume, bass, 
treble, tuner, and phase controls 


OTHER Pau ferro bridge with compensated 
bone saddle and ebony bridge pins with 
mother-of-pearl dots; chrome strap buttons; 
Fender Dura-Tone Coated 80/20 bronze 
(.012-.052 gauge) strings; padded gig bag 


PRICE $699 MAP | MADE IN China 


looks like trouble—or maybe just the walls of 
a rock club. The maple binding and rosette 
ring around the soundhole are striking addi- 
tions, giving the Redondo a photonegative 
look. Like so many black finishes, though, it 
shows smudges and fingerprints easily. 

With its 16-inch-wide lower bout, the 
Redondo is a little broader than a dreadnought, 
but it delivered much of the feel and response I 
expected—think big, ear-filling basses and spar- 
kling trebles, flying from a large body that cranks 
out the volume. The tone is also strong in the 
low mids, which gave it a thick sound. The 
Redondo impressed me with its acoustic tone 
and is a good-sounding guitar in this price range. 

Thanks to its slender neck with large frets, 
the Redondo feels very much like an electric 
guitar neck transplanted on an acoustic 
body—more noticeable on this large instru- 
ment than on the smaller Malibu. I liked the 
familiar feel, and kept going back to the 
Redondo, though it took my fretting hand a 
little while to get back to the electric roots 
that I’ve pretty much left behind. 

The Fishman/Fender electronics system 
features a nickel-sized volume knob sur- 
rounded by smaller bass and treble controls, 


and a small screen for tuning and notch-filter 
controls. Using a Fishman Loudbox Mini 
Charge (see review July 2018), I found my 
favorite tone by very slightly boosting the 
bass and trimming the treble, resulting in a 
rotund tone for strumming that was free from 
piezo quack. 

At this price, there is a lot of competition for 
players’ attention and if you’re looking for a 
guitar that visually stands out from the crowd, 
the Redondo Special might be it. Feature-wise, 
it’s an especially appealing choice for guitarists 
who plan on getting onstage, either immedi- 
ately or once they’ve got a set full of songs 
ready to go. 


MALIBU CLASSIC 

It’s hard to say what stops you first when you 
see the Malibu Classic—the headstock that 
looks like it was taken from a mid-’60s Jazz- 
master or the luminescent Cosmic Turquoise 
finish on the top and matching headstock. The 
visual effect is enhanced by the metallic 
finish’s contrast with the tasteful koa binding 
and rosette and pau ferro fingerboard, and the 
natural-finished mahogany back and sides. It 
really seems like a guitar that players could 
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take from bedroom songwriting sessions 
straight to the stage. 

At about 13 inches wide, the body’s petite 
size and svelte C-shaped neck made the 
Malibu easy to play, especially if you’re on 
the smaller side or you’re more comfortable 
with electric-guitar necks. Players who find 
their hands sticking to gloss finishes are 
bound to love the neck’s satin finish. The 
setup and finish work were flawless through- 
out the Malibu and the only thing left to do 
was to play. 

Played acoustically, its tone is good, though 
a little boxy and not as responsive as some of 
the more lightly built guitars in this price 
range. Hit hard with a pick, though, the tone 
compressed nicely, focusing into an impres- 
sively loud output for a small-bodied guitar, 
with a strong midrange-y tone. When plugged 
into a Fishman Loudbox Mini, the onboard 
Fishman/Fender electronics offer no surprises, 
just good, clear tones. 

At under $800, the Malibu Classic is built to 
take on the real-life rigors of plugged-in gigs and 
deliver dependable performance—all in a strik- 
ing package with a lot of great features, includ- 
ing an appropriately good acoustic tone. AG 


MALIBU 
CLASSIC 


BODY Sitka spruce top with scalloped 
X-bracing; mahogany back and sides; koa 
binding and rosette; gloss polyurethane 
finish with Cosmic Turquoise painted top 
and natural finished back and sides 


NECK 24.1"-scale mahogany neck with 
“slim C” shape; 20-fret pau ferro fingerboard 
with maple dot inlays; 1.69"-wide bone nut; 
nickel-finish sealed tuners; satin finish 


ELECTRONICS Fender-and-Fishman 
preamp and pickup, with volume, bass, 
treble, tuner, and phase controls 


OTHER Pau ferro bridge with compensated 
bone saddle and ebony bridge pins with 
mother-of-pearl dots; chrome strap buttons; 
Fender Dura-Tone Coated 80/20 bronze 
(.012-.052 gauge) strings; padded gig bag; 
also available in Hot Rod Red Metallic 


PRICE $799 MAP | MADE IN China 
fender.com 
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Audio 
Sprockets 
ToneDexter 


BY ADAM PERLMUTTER 


mute+tune+edit 


n the world of acoustic instrument amplifi- 
| beets there’s long been a tradeoff 
between the handiness of pickups and the 
sonic superiority of microphones. Sure, the 
very best under-saddle systems sound very 
realistic these days, when compared to the 
earliest designs dating back to the 1970s, but 
to many ears it’s still the case that nothing 
beats the warmth and accuracy of a high- 
quality condenser mic. 

Audio Sprockets’ ToneDexter addresses this 
conundrum with an ingenious solution. This 
preamp/DI, which the musicians and engineers 
James May, Andy Narrell, and Michael 
Seedman spent four years developing, is 
designed to give you the sound of a micro- 
phone with the convenience of a pickup. In 


effect, the ToneDexter learns how your guitar 
sounds through both a microphone and a 
pickup, and uses this information to produce a 
snapshot of your tone, called a WaveMap, for 
use onstage or in the studio. 


Like many modern preamps, the ToneDexter is 
compact, taking up a footprint only slightly larger 
than a CD case, and has a sturdy metal chassis. 
It’s packed with features that are arranged 
straightforwardly. The top panel includes output 
level and pickup level trim knobs; notch, bass, 
treble, character, and WaveMap controls; and 
twin footswitches with multiple functions. On the 
right-side panel is a 1/4-inch in; on the left, a 
1/4-inch out. 

The rear panel includes an exter- 

nal power jack, and XLR input with 

48 volts of phantom power (used 

when creating the presets); a 1/4- 

inch stereo out, with level control, 

for headphones; a 1/4-inch effects 

loop jack; an XLR DI out; a boost 

gain knob; and a phase switch. In 

other words, the ToneDexter has 

plenty of built-in flexibility to 

optimize the amplified sound of 

your guitar. 


The acoustic guitarist is the 
obvious target audience of the 
ToneDexter, but its standard soft- 
ware is also intended for other 
acoustic instruments like bari- 
tone guitar, dobro, viola, cello, 
bazouki, mandola, and mando- 
cello. On Audio Sprockets’ 
website, you can download 
firmware for higher-pitched 
instruments like violin, banjo, 
mandolin, and ukulele, or for 
lower-pitched ones like 
acoustic bass guitar and 
upright bass. 
The ToneDexter will 
work well with a range of 
piezo pickups, both passive 
and active—see Audio 
Sprockets’ website for a lists 
of recommended pickups, 
ones that can work with 
caveats, and those that are 
simply incompatible with 
the preamp/DI. For guitar 
electronics systems that 
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include a pickup working in tandem with an 
internal mic, the company says it’s best to dial 
off the mic and use only the pickup signal in 
training the ToneDexter. 

Audio Sprockets also recommends using a 
small-diaphragm condenser microphone, 
such as the MXL 600, Rode NTS, Shure 
SM81, or Sterling ST31, in a cardioid or 
omnidirectional pickup pattern. Large- 
diaphragm condensers and ribbon mics are 
also compatible, provided they’re carefully 
placed. Tube and dynamic mics, on the other 
hand, are not recommended. 


mic in 


TEACHING THE TONEDEXTER 

To evaluate the ToneDexter, I used a recent 
Breedlove guitar with an L.R. Baggs Element 
Active System, an Audio-Technica AT4050 
microphone, a pair of Grado headphones, 
and a Fender Acoustasonic amplifier. It was a 
cinch to get started: I just plugged the mic, 
the guitar, and the headphones into the 
ToneDexter, setting the mic in a cardioid 
pattern and positioning it (the company 
recommends six inches below the treble or 
above the bass side of the guitar, ten to 15 
inches in front of the neck joint, or 12 to 
15 inches above the nut). 

I engaged the training mode with the boost 
switch, then strummed for a few measures, so 
that the ToneDexter could determine the 
levels of the microphone and the pickup, as 
designated by the indication LV on the 
machine’s screen. When the display showed 
TL, meaning that the learning phase had 
begun, I fingerpicked and strummed some 
random arpeggios and single-note lines, up 
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and down the neck. This helped the ToneDexter 
fully analyze the sounds of the mic and the 
pickup. Over the span of about two minutes, 
the screen indicated a progression of training 
levels, from TL1 to TL9, and during this inter- 
val, I was able to isolate the mic sound by 
hitting the multifunction boost switch, to check 
that it had been well positioned. 

After doing the recording at my office 
desk—the ToneDexter can be used pretty 
much anywhere, as it doesn’t pick up much 
room sound—I listened back on the head- 
phones. Using the boost switch, it was easy to 
toggle between the isolated sounds of the 
pickup, the microphone, and the WaveMap. 
Though I wasn’t using a small-diaphragm 
mic—the AT4050 has a large diaphragm—I 
was pleased with the results. The Breedlove’s 
L.R. Baggs electronics perform very well as is, 
but combined with the ToneDexter’s simula- 
tion of the AT4050, the guitar sounded notice- 
ably warmer and more detailed. At this stage 
of the process, you can trash the WaveMap 
and start over, but since I was satisfied with it, 
I used the WaveMap Select knob to find an 
empty memory slot, then pressed and held the 
boost to store the WaveMap (you can store up 
to a total of 22 presets, in two separate banks), 
ending the training session. 

The differences between the raw pickup 
and the ToneDexter were even more appre- 
ciable when I played using my preset through 
the Acoustasonic amp. The guitar sounded— 
and felt—more natural with the WaveMap. If I 
had listened blindfolded, I would have sworn 
it was miked. What’s more, I found the Tone- 
Dexter’s EQ controls to have a useful sweep. 
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SPECS 


KEY FEATURES Preamp/DI with 
microphone simulation; storage for 22 
WaveMaps (microphone sounds); 
output level, pickup level trim, notch, 
bass, treble, character, and WaveMap 
select controls; mute and boost 
buttons; built-in tuner; 1/4" and XLR 
(48V phantom power) inputs; 1/4" 
and XLR (Dl) outputs; 1/4" 
headphone out with level control; 1/4" 
effects loop; 9-15VDC power 


PRICE $399 MAP 
ASSEMBLED IN USA 


audiosprockets.com 


The tuning and muting functions would defi- 
nitely be handy in a live setting, and the notch 
filter was effective in attenuating a hint of 
feedback when I sat close to the amp and set it 
at a high volume level. When generating a 
WaveMap, though, the ToneDexter automati- 
cally improves a guitar’s resistance to feed- 
back, and I did find the amp less prone to 
howling with the WaveMap than without. 

Of course, the Breedlove/L.R. Baggs is 
quite a nice combo, and the Audio-Technica 
is a quality microphone. The catch is that the 
ToneDexter is only as good as its input 
sources. It won’t correct the shortcomings of 
inferior microphones, and, as with any live or 
recording situation, it can require some finesse 
with mic placement. And with all the fun of 
creating WaveMaps, it’s easy to forget that the 
ToneDexter is also an excellent preamp/DI. 
You can use it simply as such by selecting an 
empty slot in one of the WaveMap banks or by 
putting the unit on bypass. 


THE BOTTOM LINE 

It’s true that there are situations, such as in 
high-volume rock bands, where the pene- 
trating sound of a piezoelectric pickup will do 
the trick—and might even be preferable to a 
miked sound. But in intimate settings, like 
solo performances or small ensembles with 
other acoustic instruments, Audio Sprockets’ 
ToneDexter is a total boon for the gigging 
acoustic guitarist. You get a convincing mic 
sound, without the hassle of having to bring 
one with you or being stuck behind it onstage, 
and a pro-level preamp and DI, all in one 
small package. AG 
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SkinTone 
Picks 


BY GREG OLWELL 


eather picks are nothing new for plucked 
L stringed instruments; pickers have used 
them for centuries on balalaikas, ukuleles, 
and even Gibson’s massive mandobass. 
Besides being a material that’s readily avail- 
able and easy to work with, leather has a 
distinct advantage for players looking for a 
pick that combines some of the power and 
facility of a plectrum with the warmth of 
fingertips on a string. 

Because leather is softer and more pliable 
than a hard plastic pick, you have to trade 
some volume for warmth. But warmth is the 
goal of SkinTone picks ($11.99 for a single, 
$19.99 for a two-pack, $24.99 for a three- 
pack), which were developed by David Novak 
for a student who needed a warmer tone, but 
had trouble adapting to fingerstyle. To give the 


pick a little more support and rigidity, Novak 
uses a single layer of Lexan polycarbonate 
sheet sandwiched between two pieces of 
premium cattle leather. 

Single-note lines and strummed chords 
were amply warm when played with a Skin- 
Tone, and the leather’s natural texture made 
gripping the pick easy, even with sweaty 
fingers. Initially, I felt like I wasn’t as nimble 


with the thick, soft leather pick, but after 
some play time, I felt a lot more capable navi- 
gating through songs. 

I could see SkinTone’s picks coming in 
handy for players needing an especially warm 
tone for recording, a softer tone for playing in 
quiet situations (like late-night practice when 
the family is sleeping), or even just a change of 
pace for their ears. shopskintones.com AG 


Roadie 2 
Automated 
Tuner 


BY GREG OLWELL 


A n automatic string tuner might sound like 
overkill for the average guitarist. But I 
spent a few weeks with the Roadie 2 ($129) 
from Band Industries in Port Townsend, Wash- 
ington, and it seems like a great tool for anyone 
who plays multiple instruments or changes 
tunings often—especially for players who enjoy 
not just being in tune but being really in tune. 
The unit charges with a USB cable, and a 
single button and knob are all the controls 
needed to navigate the menus and options. 
After switching the unit on, you select your 
instrument (guitar in standard tuning comes up 
right away) and strike the lowest string. Then, 
the Roadie 2 immediately figures out which 
way to turn the tuning knob and by how much. 
(Sometimes it took a little longer for the Roadie 
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to determine a particular tuning machine’s gear 
ratio, but once it did, the remaining strings 
went by quickly.) Many open tunings are 
included in the standard software, with spaces 
for users to add their own tunings, either on the 
Roadie 2 or through its Bluetooth app. When 
retuning a guitar from standard, as I did a few 
times on a dreadnought (to open G) and Water- 
loo WL-S (to open E), the Roadie 2 made the 


change with exceptional speed and accuracy. 
Beyond feeling like a fun—and expensive— 


toy that makes you run around and tune every 
guitar and plucked stringed instrument within 
reach, the Roadie 2 never failed to get any 
guitar in tune better than I can manage using a 
clip-on tuner. Each time I used it, the Roadie 2 
made the guitar—and the music—sound 
sweeter. roadietuner.com AG 


MATRIXINEINITY 


ACOUSTIC PICKUP SYSTEMS 


Matrix Infinity VT 


\ Updated with 
a a new, sealed 
control module and 
tweaked to perform 
even better with 
modern acoustic 
- ; 


guitar amplifiers. 


Matrix Infinity 

Mic Blend 

Adds a multi-position 
cardioid condenser 


mic capsule for 
increased “air” 
and tactile tone. 


Introducing the New 
Matrix Infinity VT and 
Matrix Infinity Mic Blend 
Over its 25-year history the Matrix has 
established itself as the go to undersaddle 
pickup for players and manufacturers 
looking for great Fishman-Quality 

sound. And while there were tweaks and 
adjustments along the way, the basic system 


has been unchanged - until now. 


FISHMAN 


Inspired Performance Technology™ 


John Prine 
The Tree of Forgiveness 
(Oh Boy) 


Weighty Set Looks Down a Dark Road 


BY KENNY BERKOWITZ 


A t 71, staring back from the cover of this 
album, John Prine is more than looking 
his age. His head is permanently tilted from 
the cancer surgery that saved his life, his voice 
has become a gravelly whisper, and his guitar 
picking has lost some of its sly, rhythmic 
bounce. Singing seems like an effort, even 
with tempos slowed to a crawl, and it’s taken 
13 years to co-write enough material to fill an 
album. But for all the weightiness of Tree of 
Forgiveness, Prine is still laughing at his own 
jokes, still enjoying himself, still finding new 
ways to tell a story. 

The shaggiest track, “Egg & Daughter 
Nite, Lincoln Nebraska, 1967 (Crazy Bone),” 
careens between Alaska and Nebraska, 
cracking wise about a no-good, slick-haired, 
crazy-legged liar who’s left his wisdom teeth at 
home. But even here, on the album’s silliest 
song, sadness is never far away, and a life that 
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starts sweet as a ripe apple ends in a nursing 
home, where “you’re half out of your head/ 
and you probably pissed the bed/and you can’t 
see a thing to save your ass.” 

The album’s closer, “When I Get to Heaven,” 
is almost as jaunty—well, at least the verses 
are—but it’s set after Prine is already dead, 
having shuffled off this mortal coil to open a 
nightclub called the Tree of Forgiveness, serve 
drinks to anyone who’s ever done him wrong, 
and “smoke a cigarette that’s nine miles long.” 
It’s an afterlife full of pretty girls and tilt-a- 
whirls, and it’s worlds away from the song’s 
recitative, where he dreams of seeing his parents 
again, and from the loss and longing that fill the 
album. On the most haunted tune, “Summer’s 
End,” he’s mourning a lost love and struggling 
with the loneliness that’s taken its place. On 
“God Only Knows,” co-written with Phil Spector, 
he’s thinking about “the price that you pay/for 


the ones you hurt/along the way,” finding conso- 
lation that only God knows how bad he feels. On 
“Boundless Love,” he’s waking up to the sound 
of a garbage truck, knowing that his best years 
are far behind and imagining a washing machine 
that can wash his soul clean. 

He’s the same John Prine we’ve treasured 
for nearly half a century, a true American 
original, but there’s an overwhelming sadness 
here, as if he’s become the old man in “Hello 
In There,” and an acknowledgement that 
“eternity is approaching fast.” The quiet, 
simple production by Dave Cobb is as warm 
as it is spare, and the players—including 
Cobb on six- and 12-string acoustic, Jason 
Wilber on acoustic, and Jason Isbell on elec- 
tric and slide, among several others—stand 
out for their generosity, their support, and 
their love, coming together to make Tree of 
Forgiveness feel like a valedictory. AG 
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Trampled By Turtles 
Life Is Good on the Open Road 
(Thirty Tigers) 


Stephen Inglis 
Cut the Dead Some Slack 
(Rhythm & Roots) 


Festival favorites return with spirited set 


our years since their last release, 

Trampled By Turtles’ latest finds the band 
as effusive and energized as ever. Regrouping 
after a lengthy hiatus, the group finds a 
distinct sense of renewal, an approach 
evidenced by the enthusiasm and sense of 
celebration conveyed by the album title itself 
and the rambling melodies and agile pluck 
and strum that define their sound overall. 

While bluegrass is clearly the essence of 
their approach, it’s never been the sole 
element in the group’s musical pastiche. Folk, 
Americana, rock, and country all contribute to 
their signature style. Credit singer/guitarist/ 
songwriter Dave Simonett with exacting the 
variety and versatility, and colleagues Erik 
Berry (mandolin), Ryan Young (fiddle), Dave 
Carroll (banjo/vocals), Tim Saxhaug (bass/ 
vocals), and Eamonn McLain (cello/vocals) 
with the adroit execution. That display of dex- 
terity extends from the rousing and riveting 
collective combination that defines album 
opener “Kelly’s Bar” to the deft yet demonstra- 
tive fretwork that enhances “The Middle” and 
“Blood in the Water,” and provides “Annihi- 
late” with its resilient refrain. 

Changes in tone and tempo further define 
their diversity, as found in the easy lope and 
wistful strains of guitar, banjo, mandolin, 
and fiddle that grace “Right Back Where We 
Started,” “We All Get Lonely,” and the title 
track. All these qualities help account for the 
band’s populist appeal, an inherent additive 
that makes them consistent festival favorites. 
Transforming that sound from stage to studio is 
no small feat, but here they find the depth and 
determination that ensures success. 

—Lee Zimmerman 


Slack key Grateful Dead set is dreamy, 
engaging 


ust as the Grateful Dead’s catalog has 
oe friendly to reinterpretation by 
artists as wide ranging as Elvis Costello, the 
Indigo Girls, Wilco, Burning Spear, Wake the 
Dead, and Gyan and Terry Riley, so the rippling 
fingerstyle technique of slack key guitar 
(ki hoalu) proves itself—in the hands of 
Honolulu native Stephen Inglis—dreamily 
appropriate for playing more than Hawaiian 
music. In the case of this engaging double CD, 
it’s the melodies of Jerry Garcia and Bob Weir 
that benefit from the relaxed pace and open 
tunings made famous by Gabby Pahinui, 
Raymond Kane, and other masters who 

“slacked” the strings of their guitars. 
Multitracking his Lowden acoustic guitar, 
electric lead guitar, and Kanile’a guitarlele, 
Inglis, who previously recorded a covers 
project called Slackin’ on Dylan, brings a com- 
bination of precision and ease to such iconic 
tunes as “Scarlet Begonias,” “Cassidy,” “Ship of 
Fools,” “Ripple,” “Dark Star,” “Wharf Rat,” 
“Brokedown Palace,” and “It Must Have Been 
the Roses.” His pleasant singing voice shares 
Garcia’s fragile reediness, and his modal and 
bluesy solos owe a bit to Captain Trips, as 
well. David Gans adds harmony vocals on 
some of the 13 studio tracks and is a guitar- 
playing member of the Stephen Inglis Project, 
the band that recorded the three extended 
bonus tracks—“Bird Song” (plus jam), “Stella 
Blue,” and “Days Between”—live in Honolulu. 
Fans of the Dead (especially of the American 
Beauty/Workingman’s Dead period) and of 
slack key in general) should derive equal plea- 

sure from this smoothly flowing set. 
—Derk Richardson 
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SEE JOE ROBINSON PLAY THIS GUITAR 
GREAT ACOUSTICS acousticguitar.com/tag/august-2018 


2011 
Maton JR 
Personal 


BY GREG OLWELL 


orn in the custom shop of Australian 
B guitar makers Maton, this Maton JR 
Personal takes its name from its player, Joe 
Robinson. The fleet-fingered Australian finger- 
picker and songwriter is responsible for adding 
all of the playwear to the body and fingerboard 
over hundreds of gigs a year since he first 
received the guitar in 2011. 

Maton custom shop luthier Andy Allen built 
this guitar using Tasmanian myrtle back and 
sides, with a AAA-grade Sitka spruce top, 
mahogany neck with 25.5-inch scale rosewood 
fingerboard, bone nut and saddle, ebony bridge 
pins, and Maton’s own pickup system. Based on 
Maton’s 808 shape, which has a relatively 
narrow lower bout combined with a deep body, 
the JR Personal also adds a cutaway so Robinson 
can more easily get up the neck. He likes this 
size for its more controlled midrange compared 
to the big bass notes of a larger-bodied guitar. 

Having played over 1,000 gigs before he 
was 18 years old—and many more since then— 
the 27-year-old Robinson has also honed his 
setup needs. Nashville repairer Joe Glaser set 
up one of Robinson’s guitars with custom fret 
wire that Robinson describes as, “halfway 
between a Gibson and a Martin—wide, but tall 
as well.” Robinson liked the fret wire so much 
that he had Glaser put it in all of his guitars. For 
strings, Joe prefers to use a set of 12s, but 
replaces the .012 gauge high E with a .014 for 
a little more sustain and warmth. He also finds 
that the heavier high E string helps high melody 
notes jump out a bit more, and with the low- 
action setup he uses, the heavier E also helps to 
keep notes from fretting out. 

Robinson uses both the undersaddle pickup 
and the microphone together, full up, to 
amplify, and a feedback buster in the sound- 
hole. The two Allen-head screws on either side 
of the saddle aren’t for adjusting the action; 
they’re there to hold the six-element piezo 
pickup in place. AG 


HUGH O'CONNOR PHOTOS 
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guitarcast 


ENTER TO WIN THIS 


GUILD F-40! 


Achieve incredible clarity, balance and volume with Guild’s jumbo-shaped F-40, 
made in Southern California. This jumbo acoustic checks all the boxes for players 
who prize outstanding projection and enhanced mid-range. A satin varnish finish 
gives this guitar its familiar broken-in look and feel, while allowing the tone woods 
to “breathe” and reach their sonic potential. MsRP: $2,000 USD 


¢ Made in California! ¢ Solid African ¢ East Indian 


Mahogany Rosewood 
* Jumbo Shape Back & Sides Bridge & 
¢ Solid Sitka Fingerboard 


¢ Satin Varnish Finish 
Spruce Top 


Enter Today at AcousticGuitar.com/Win GIVEAWAY ENDS JULY 31, 2018 


PLUS Enter the giveaway and you’re an instant winner! You're entitled to a 30-day free trial of Guitarcast, as a thanks for participating. We'll even give you a bonus 
giveaway entry just for checking out the site. Guitarcast is the new video service brought to you by the team at Acoustic Guitar - learn from the best, wherever you are. 


GIVEAWAY RULES No purchase necessary. Void where prohibited. Entrants must be 18 years or older. Each entry must be individually submitted using the Official Entry Form at 
AcousticGuitar.com and received by 7/31/18; facsimiles may not be substituted. Prize drawing will be made on or around 8/07/17. The grand prizes will be fulfilled by Cordoba Music 
Group within 60 days of receipt of winner’s written acceptance. Employees of Acoustic Guitar magazine, and Cordoba Music Group are not eligible to win. Odds of winning depend on 
the number of entries received. Limit one official entry per person, with unlimited additional bonus entries per referral or social action. Acoustic Guitar magazine reserves the right to 
notify the winner by mail or by e-mail and to identify the winner in the magazine as well as the Acoustic Guitar website and Facebook page. International entrants, please note: If the 
winner is resident outside the United States, he or she is responsible for all shipping, customs, and tax costs. In the event that an international winner is unwilling or unable to cover 
these costs, he or she will forfeit the prize and a new winner will be selected at random. For the name of the prize winner, send a self-addressed, stamped envelope to Cordoba Music 
Group 2018 Giveaway, c/o Acoustic Guitar magazine, 510 Canal Blvd, Suite J, Richmond, CA 94804. Taxes are the responsibility of the winner. No prize substitutions are permitted. 
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THE RESULT OF 185 YEARS 
OF NEVER SETTLING. 


THE STANDARD SERIES 


Reimagined. Refined. Remarkable. 


For 185 years, we've been crafting guitars 
that inspire musicians worldwide. 


The rich tone of our Standard series guitars 
has helped to create hit songs heard 
throughout the world. 


Each guitar in the series has been carefully 
reimagined and thoughifully refined. Til 


As a result, they look better, play better 
and sound better than ever before. 


Try one ata Martin Guitar Dealer near you to 
experience the New Standard in acoustic guitars 
or visit martinguitar.com/standard to learn more. 
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